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4 THE DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS. 

pounded principally of size and lamp-oil — gain at last the 
gay and dazzling scene, where our readers may be gratil^ed 

A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN! 

The curtain rises slowly to the accustomed ring of tiie 
prompter's bell, which telLs the musician that his ilrst tasit 
is over. The leader resigns his bow, and makes his bow in 
the green-room, whilst his subordinates linger for awhile, 
and then, one by one, retire for the condndon of the act,- 
when their services will be again required. Now gaze at 
the motley group that surround you — ^here care appears to 
be unknown, and all is revelry and joy — ^but not so ia 
reality ; many a heavy heart beats beneath the tinsel robei^' 
and melancholy is not always banished from the bosom of « 
Ballet dancer. Observe that fair girl dressed in male 
attire — she has wrapt a cloak around her person-^'tis her 
modesty, to hide from observation a pair of legs of tiw 
finest symmetry, which she will, however, indulge a thou«' 
sand spectators with a full display of ! 

Look at that bustling, pursy old dame, who follows hei^ 
with a bouquet and a white pocket-handkerchief — 'tte ber 
mammay and woe betide her charge if she finds her flirting 
with any of the male performers, unless he comes vaxdet 
the denomination of a leading actor. 

Those two ferocious-looking gentlemen who are taldng 
snuff together are just going on for a mortal combat ; and? 
that mild-looking old qian, with his arm round the waist ^ 
the plump girl in the dark comer, personates the veneralite' 
pastor, who has to save her, in the third act, from the terjF - 
seduction he is now trying on for his own private amvse^^ 
ment. j 

We will now enter the Green-room — ^pray don't hesitate,! 
though those ladies are practising before the looking«glasji« ; 
Seat yourself on the ottoman, and you will perceive tbe- 
effect of their display to double advantage ! 
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The star of the evening has not yet descended from her 
dressing-room, and until she arrives we will relate a few 
anecdotes connected with the surrounding group. 

You perceive that stout, short man, busily engaged in 
remonstrating with the thin pale man in black. Tlie stout 
BMtn is W — , the actor, and the thin person, the tailor of 
tito establishment. Mark how he calls the tailor s atten* 
tion to the mis-fit of his trunk-hose-— now he turns round 
to show him something is wrong behind, for no one is more 
scrupulous in costume than W — . Years since we re- 
member him in a provincial circuit, where the manager had, 
weekly y cause to exclaim with Mr8» HaileVf ** Is Saturday 
oQsne again so soon ! " for to him it was generally a day that 
stood ^* accursed in his calendar.'' W — was at that period 
unburdened with any superfluity of coats ; waistcoats he 
hAdiUone, and his smalls were like Ceesar's body, pierced 
with many ** an envious rent." His benefit was announced, 
and it was absolutely necessary for him to 'appear in the 
stpeets and neighbourhood, in order to push his interest 
amongst his numerous friends and benefactors ; but the 
state of his c<mtinuations rendered the thing, if notimpos 
sible, a matter of serious mortification. At this moment a 
blight thought struck him — his smi^ were luckil} brown, 
and with the kind assistance of a female friend, his ragged 
seat of honour was cut out, and replaced in the neatest 
manner, by the greater proportion of a large sheet of that 
jieeuliar paper, which, from its strength, colour, and dura- 
bl^ty, renders it so much used in enveloping articles of 
GQkilitterce. Brown-papered in the breech, poor W — 
a4v9iiced boldly to that forlorn hope, benefit making, and 
sucioeeded beyond his expectations. His last visit, previous 
to going to the theatre to dress, was to a friendly grocer* 
The, day was oppressive, and W — seated himself upon a 
tpi>^ '^hjj^t his friend poured him out a glass of home- 
biii$wed, and promised him that his most herculean efforts 
should be employed in the disposal of the four pit and six 
gallery tickets for his approaching benefit. W — rose to 
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depart— a slight impediment prevented his attaiiiiiig Ids 
immediate perpendicuhir, but at that moment the grocer 
tore a sheet of paper in half in order to wrap up two pounds 
of the best lump for the waiter of the Blue lion, which 
with the ale and the elation of his success, hindered poor 
W — from hearing a corresponding noise made by his fra< 
gile seat of honour having parted company for the more 
congenial companionship of a large lump of tar which had 
been by some means suffered to remain upon the tub on 
which he had incautiously seated himself; he shook hands 
with his friend, hastened into the street, and he was only 
recalled to a sense of his real situation by several young 
gentlemen, as ragged as himself, congratulating him upon 
the sight he had gratuitously given them of that portion of 
the costume, denominated the 

LATTER END OF YOUR UINEN 

The melancholy man in the comer, dressed for the funny 
part, is M — , the comedian. His* first effort on the stage 
was one, perhaps, of the most extraordinary in the 
world. 

M — had lon^ sighed for the Thespian honours, but his 
efforts had been hitherto confined to paying for the pleasure 
of acting a bad part in a private theatre. At length, in a 
lucky moment, he applied to a theatrical agent, who sent 
him down to Truro, in Cornwall, to lead the tragedy busi- 
ness, at the munificent salary of eighteen shillings per week. 
M — mounted the coach which was destined to convey him 
and his fortunes to the £1 Dorado of the Land's-end.. His 
heart beat high with hope — ^the bright object of his ambi« 
tion seemed within his ardent grasp ; already he swayed, in 
imagination, the destinies of Drury, and rival managers 
cringed abjectly before him. On arriving at his destination, 
he asked for the theatre, and was somewhat disappointed at 
being conducted by a grinning pot-boy to a building in a 
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dark outlet of the town, in the immediate vicinity of a 
slaughter-house. 

M — f whose ideas of a theatre were founded upon the 
magnificence of the metropolitan establishmentSy was some- 
what taken a-back at his first sight of this more humble 
Temple of the Muses. It was not play night, and he, there- 
fore, sought the manager, who was '' taking his ease in his 
inn," one of the lowest order in the town. On being intro- 
duced he showed his credentials. 

" First tragedy!" ejaculated the man of authority, " why 
Sims is mad ; I'm quite full." 

It was in vain that M — urged his claim to wield the 
tragic sceptre, when a sudden thought seemed to strike the 
manager— 

** Can you dance, eh ?" said he. 

** A little," stammered out the astonished actor. 

** Do an3rthing in this way, think you ?" and rifflng from 
his seat he made the circuit of the room, and stopping in 
the middle, with his arms crossed, began shaking his head 
and turning it round with such fearful velocity that M — 
rushed forward to catch either him or his head, one of 
which he expected to see fall on the floor of the apart- 
ment. 

" What do you think of that, eh ?" said the manager. 
" That's the style— too fat myself — (he did weigh some six- 
teen stone)— but I'U put you up to everytiiing; good 
figure, slight, active, make a damn'd good harlequin."- • 

** Harlequin !" said M — , who saw in a moment all his 
visions of glory fede, " I'd have you to know — " But re- 
monstrance was in vain ; he was many miles from home, 
the expenses of his journey had exhausted his slender 
means, [and he was penniless. The manager, who was 
withal a good-natured fellow,- explained his circumstances ; 
they were in difficulties, and a forthcoming pantomime, the 
scenery painted by himself, was their oxily hope ; all they 
wanted was a Harlequin, and poor M — , was advertised for 
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the following night to appear as such, and take three flying 
leaps — the last through a hoop of real fire ! 

After sundry drillings by the manager, on the following 
diy M— asked to see his dress, but there was no such 
thing in the stock. But the manager, fruitful in his re- 
sources, had already anticipated the difficulty. " Here, put 
on these," said he, handing a suit of what is termed flesh- 
ings, viz., a dress of cotton fitting tight to the skin. M — 
obeyed, was laced and buttoned into his skin-like diess. ^^ 

** Beautiful!" said the manager, "excellent figure!* 
and dipping a painting brush in a wet pail containing a red 
liquor, *< Now," said he, "I'll make a picture of you." 
M— , who had not anticipated this part of the operation^ 
was horror struck when informed that he must submit to 
the operation of heing painted for Harlequin! 

A tire was lit, as it was necessary he should be dried as 
soon as possible, and here the manager, in a most artist- 
like style, laid on tlie various coloured diamond divisions 
which form the motley coat of Harlequin. Poor M — 
was turned and turned as occasion required before the fire 
until thoroughly dry, and literally played the part, his first 
appearance on a pubUc stage, to a crowded audience, who 
were profuse in their approbation of his exertions. M—, 
after a good supper, retired to bed, and not until then did 
he divest himself of his stage ornaments, being tired out, 
and anxious to get refreshment, when to his additional h<wr- 
ror, he found the colours had been laid on so thickly, that 
from his profuse perspiration, they had penetrated his skin ; 
and he has been heard to declare that it was full a month 
before he thoroughly purged his surface from its 

Coat of Many Colours. 

The termination of the Truro season was rather sin- 
gular. 

On one particular evening the manager .was honoured 
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with a bespeak from a lady of considerable fashion in the 
neighbourhood, when during the performance one of the 
drop scenes caught fire. The manager, who we have before 
stated was an extremely corpulent man, was in. the act of 
putting over his usual dress a pair of Turkish trowsers to 
appear as the Sultan in the farce. When the alarm of lire 
was given the curtain was fortunately down, and, before the 
audience had an idea of any mischance, he rushed upon 
the stage, looking pale as him 

" Who drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night," 

and with his unfortunate trowsers dragging about his heels, 
begged the audience not to be alarmed, as he had only 

Had a little Accident Behind. 

The ladies pulled out their scent bottles ; one exceed- 
ingly foppish gent tore an ostrich feather out of a lady's 
head-dress and burnt it under her nose. All was confu- 
sion. The real cause was at length explained by another 
party, who stated that the danger was over. But the 
manager never got over his disgrace ; the little boys used 
to hitch up their trowsers and hold their noses as he passed, 
and the effect, at length, of his little accident behind was, a 
precipitate retreat from Trui'o. 

Now, listen to the conversation of those two ladies who 
have just seated themselves beside us ; it is carried on in a 
tone loud enough to prove there is no harm intended, nor 
ii there — 

** Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

The prompter has just distributed the parts of a new 
drama, which is to be rehearsed for the first time on tlie 
mdrrow. 

** Oh, let me look at yours !' says Miss B. to her fair 
neigUboury ** is it long /"' 
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** Nothing ; like every thing they give me here/* replied 
Mrs. H., ** but, thank God ! I shall soon be done, and be 
home and in bed", for I'm quite worn out with this trifling 
piece — night after night the same thing /*' 

" Well!" repUed Miss B,, " I've an excellent swallow^ 
but can study best in led.** 

** That's just like my husband," replied the fair matron, 
** they accused him of being imperfect , but as I said, and can 
prove, / held his part in bed, and, my dear, I can assure 
you he was 9& perfect as an angel ! AU envy ; no one has 
a chance in this theatre ; but, however, we have had offers 
elsewhere, and shall soon be out of it. I hate the whole 
set, and as for Mr. D., the manager, and his wife, she 
is"— 

Enter Mrs. D., with a little girl about three years old, 
dressed stageiied and gaudy, Mrs. H. rushes towards her, 
and shakes her cordially by the hand, seizes the child, which 
she covers with kisses. 

'* Oh, you blessed chick ! how she does grow ; my dear 
Mrs. D., how lovely you look to-night : what a duck of a 
cloak !" Here the parties retire together, Mrs. H. having, 
in a prolonged whisper, during which her glance had beeii 
more than once directed to her sweet friend, Miss B., inti- 
mated that she had something important to communicate. 
As they leave the room, Mrs. H. is heard to express her 
great horror of — 

Speaking III Behind One*s Back. 

But now an unusual bustle may be observed, and the 
star of the evening appears — 'tis the beauteous Laura 
Honey. 

** Grace is in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love." 

She appears like another Venus, and nearly as naked ; 
redolent of perfume, and unencumbered with drapery. H.er 
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eyes sparkle brightly , but, as Pope says, are most generous 
of their rays — 

'< Like two bright stars her eyes the gazers strike, 
But, like the stars, they shine on all alike." 

A page follows her, bearing a fragrant bouquet, a jewel 
case, and a scented handkerchief. Now, then, you have 
bowed, she has smiled; the prompter's boy has called 
''Missis Honey,'' and snugly ensconced on this ottoman, 
listen to her history. 

LAURA HONEY. 

" Her eyes' dark charin 'twere vain to tell. 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 
It will assiftt thy fancy well." Byron. 

This dark-eyed daughter of Thespis is the lovely off-set, 
or product, of the brief Honey-moon which followed the 
union of her pretty mother, in the spring of 1814, with a 
musician belonging to the Portsmouth Theatre. 

This eccentric marriage, owing to a discovery, on the part 
of the lady, of the existence of a former consort, was 
singularly short, and, of necessity, as suddenly rescinded. 

Their honey-moon was ** curtsoled of its fair proportions'* 
most wofully, by early discord, and the whole average 
amount of their consecutive nights and days connubiaHty, 
fell short of the Arabian Nights' Entertainments by at least 
seven hundred evenings ; and, indeed, we have authority 
for believing that the polygamist Orpheus was not even 
fated to enjoy the society of his deceived Eurydice long 
enough to witness the being of the lovely little miniature 
which illustrated his venereal orgasm. Let it suffice to tell, 
that the ill-used lady shortly afterwards removed to Lon- 
don, where, for secret reasons, better known to herself than 
to us, she adopted the sobriquet of Bellf upon which she 
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rung the changes for better or for worse, and " discoursed 
most eloquent muslc^' to her delighted audiences at Sadler's 
Wells, tiU her sweet numbers found their way to the heart 
of another husband, her marriage with whom, however, 
though less equivocal, was scarcely less replete with sorrow 
and disappointment. Such was the birth and lineage of 
the pretty Mrs. Honey, some time Laura Bell. 

At a very early period of her history she was initiated at 
Sadler^s Wells in the wardrobe affairs of the theatre, and 
afterwards, from being a novice, graduated both here and at 
the Surrey, through all the ramifications and mysteries of 
her profession. 

The story of her first love, about this time, though some- 
what exaggerated by a few of her sisterhood, affords a sin- 
gular instance of the capri^s of ladies previously to the 
developement of the dens sapientiee. It is stated that whfle 
seated at the window of her apartment, in the suburbs, her 
attention was drawn to the owner of a pair of black eyes, in 
the person of an omnibus driver, who, taking his cue from 
the impression he was sensible he had created, used regu- 
larly to assail her with " Now, Miss, sing up — agoing down ? 
— sixpence to the Bank — only live minutes to spare." It 
may easily be believed such honied words, spoken, too, with 
the blandishment of look and voice so common to the 
drivers of the busses, were irresistible to the sensibility of 
one predestined by her planet to revel amid the flowers of 
uncontrolled amativeness, and to rejoice in the sweetest 
name in the world. 

The observant bussmarif all- mindful of other discrepances 
in love, related somewhere in Shakspere— 

^' Stole once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a pray'r of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof hj parcels she had something heard ;'' 

And there is no knowing where this driver would have 
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stopped, had not an equally observant mother stepped be- 
tween and grafted the hand, though not the heart, of Laura 
upon the Petrarch Honey, a dapper lawyer's clerk, and who, 
for a long time, ** Had look'd and sighed his soul out at her 
feet/' Soon afEer this eventful epoch, about the period 
of her arriving at eighteen, Mrs. Waylett, the proprietor 
of the New Strand, made overtures to the lady for her ser- 
vices in the light comedy, and it was not till then that she 
became thoroughly cognizant of her personal beauty, and 
of the value of her abilities as an actress. Supporting 
with great advantage to herself, and to the powerful pre- 
judice of gallantry, a very runve character in the Loves of 
the Angels, she was induced by the managers of the 
Adolphi to make trial of her prowess in their arena, for it 
was principally by the archery of those powerful weapons, 
her eyes, tiiat she distanced the more talented around her, 
and kept the cold critics at bay. The lady's propitious 
planet was now again in the ascendant ; hitherto she had 
achieved but little of credit or renown ; however — 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune," 

and Mrs. Honey became sensible of the Jull jUm of this 
under the immediate auspices of Frederick Yates, and the 
more general survey of languishing glances from the sighing 
sons of patricians. The histrionic abilities of the lady, 
notwithstanding, were so uncertain, and incapable of being 
measured by any accurate standard of the school, that both 
Charles Mathews and his partner were posed upon the 
nature of her range, consequently little in the way of busi- 
ness could be afibrded to her beyond a line of walking 
ladies, with the privilege of singing ad libitum whenever 
her voice would permit her — ^for Mrs. Honey, be it ob- 
served, unlike other prima donnas, is not always the mis- 
tress of her own throat. As Psyche and Lurline, however, 
ebe achieved wonders, and the following summer was pre* 
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ferred to a few posts of dignity in the legitimate drama by 
Morris, at the Haymarket. After another triumphant 
season at the Adelphi she was dazzled by an allaring offer 
from the Bonds, to emulate Mrs. Nisbett atjthe Queen's, 
and essay a new range of characters. There she exhibited 
herself in the MazourkOf Cupid in London^ and The Spirit 
of the Rhine f in all of which her talents for versatility were 
made conspicuous. Her voice improved by Lanza, tempered 
by sweetness, and divested of some crudities acquired from 
bad taste and tuition, now seldom failed to please the ear, 
or reach the hearts of her admirers, and her song of " My 
Beautiful Rhine,'' is still green in the memory of those who 
were wont to greet it with applauses. The lady now grown 
old in self-esteem f began to think engagements might be 
culled like blackberries ; so breaking the Bonds of her 
covenant, intruding on the forbearance of the public, she 
subsequently visited the northern provinces — ^in the pleni- 
tude and fulness of her pride " gathered golden opinions," 
basked in the sunshine of full houses and public favour, 
and crowned herself at last with laurels at the theatre in 
Dublin. During this period a melancholy incident occurred 
which somewhat alloyed "the sunshine of her heart." 
Her husband — ^from whom she had previously been parted, 
to gratify a liaison with another more congenial to the com- 
plexion of her nature — ^was accidentally drowned off Lam- 
beth whilst out on a party of pleasure. The news of this 
disaster reached her at York, through the medium of the 
public journals, at a period, too, when she herself was on the 
couch of malady, and but little prepared for the announce- 
ment of her widowhood. The circumstance, as usually 
follows in such cases, awoke many painful reflections of her 
early days, and gave perhaps a passing blow to conscience, 
which at this hour her recording angel may register, if not 
overshadowed by heartlessness or cold indifference, whilst 
gazing at some relics he has left her. On her return to 
town a lucrative, and, in some respects, a most desirable 
engagement, awaited her eignature at the treasury of the 
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Olympic Theatre. Here, however, she was destined to 
enjoy but an ephemeral tranquillity. The smooth course of 
her existence elicited ** the jaundiced spirit'' of her great 
contemporary, who felt herself only wanting in a parity of 
years to hurl her from her glittering eminence, when the 
smoother course of a retreat suggested itself to the former, 
whilst the muses of the Addphi Theatre, owing to a recent 
extension of their license, stood again in open arms to re- 
ceive her. This lady, as an actress, is, perhietps, one of the 
most pleasing, at the same time that she is one of the 
most nndefinable in the gathering of the whole corps dra- 
maiique. Out of the ordinary way she possesses very little 
intellectual discernment of the purposes and bearing of an 
original character. An author to write for her would be 
lost in vain conclusions before he arrived at the end of the 
second act ; and a fisherman might as well attempt to fur- 
nish an accurate plumbage of the Solway, as for a manager 
to fathom the true soundings and deptii of her eccentric 
genius. She excels principally in extremely light comedy, 
and, if bordering upon the grotesque, it is the better 
for herself and all parties concerned in witnessing her pei^ 
formances. Of histrionic sentunent she does not possess an 
iotOf neither is she to be parroted into the ideality of a 
part, for both Mrs. Glover and Benjamin Webster have 
failed in this experiment. Her powers of imitation, how- 
ever, from personal observance, are singularly remarkable, 
and among those who are intimate with her, she has been 
known to embody the sounds and personations of several of 
the most eminent artistes of her profession with a degree of 
similitude almost indistinguishable from her prototypes. 
In person and proportion the figure of Mrs. Honey is any- 
thing but symmetrical ; her feet are preposterous, but her 
eyes are extremely beautiful, imparting the true spirit of 
her nature, which is truly amiable. Costliness and extra- 
vagance appear to be her inheritance ; at home she is usually 
to be found upon a sofa fenced with pillows of swans'-down 
and perfumed with redolent odours. Her table is strewed 
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with flowers, olios, scrap-booksi amatory legends, and 
fashionable periodicals, the leaves of which are for the most 
part uncut ; and milliner's bills, with lots of milliners in 
waiting, together with generally two ladies' maids and a 
tiffcr, are ** thickly scattered to make up a ihow." In the 
hours and habits of dining she is like most of her fraternity, 
extremely irregular, but when she does dine, and, moreover, 
invites others to partake with her, she regales you in fair 
conditidli with every delicacy of the season, and heightens 
the repast with cheerful company, excellent wines, brilliant 
music, playful ballads, and playful ways ; together with a 
hundred little blandishments, ** that steal us from ourselves 
and from cur homes.*' In the courtesy of our vocation we 
must not trespass largely upon the private history of this 
lady ; like many others of her sex she has been vrisely fitted 
with the means and directed to the fulfilment of nature. 
We have already darkly hinted that her union with her 
deceased lord was anything but palatable to herself, or ce- 
mented according to the ordinary events of a union between 
souls, and it is the more to be regretted that this disparity 
of sentiment should combine so much as it did to the over* 
throw of the happiness of the one, and the lapse of virtue 
in the other. 

'' Take thou no scorn 
To wear the horn.** 

This beautiful ballad she no doubt inculcated to her hus- 
band from the lessons she received at the Adelphi, and 
although we are not willing to cast the full reflection of the 
mirror upon the right quarter, we are perfectly oogoisant 
that the active manager of this establishment once presented, 
her with a cockatoo, and sundry other little notices of his 
regard, with a view, no doubt, to enc4>urage her in the in- 
dustrious pursuit of her profession. Her first public noto- 
riety, however, in the amusements of the Parthian Oower 
was at the suit of Daltou Kennedy, a young gentleman with 
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limited means but very large expectations, which hopes, 
notwithstanding, he subsequently blighted, by a precocious 
anticipation of their effects, and a sojournment of some 
months in the Fleet prison. The fruit of this intimacy is a 
lovely little daughter, and, under all the circumstances con- 
tingent upon her naturally errant disposition, we really 
believe the lady loved the youth, and that her devotion was 
similarly entertained, until a mother, whose passions, some- 
what cooled, grew fervid upon theirs, and so forbad the 
banns of anything like chastity. Calumny has attributed 
to her a liaison with one of the Bonds, but we believe it to 
by calumny ; her disposition is, however, exceedingly amatory 
and capricious, and so far from being marked with anything 
approximating to the mercenary, we believe she would 
lavish her favours upon her tigcTf provided he approached 
the beau ideal of woman's excellency, in her estimation of 
the cardinal virtue. A fashionable Count, however, a Lord 
F., and a Lord C, have lit their torches at her shrine, and 
whiled away whole hours, like " love in idleness," only for 
the promise of the hive ; still, like the bee, she roams from 
flower to flower, her world being ** Wide before her where 
to choose her place of rest, and Providence her guide." 

Having initiated our readers in the mysteries of the 
Green-room, we shall now proceed, ad libiiuvn, to detail 
the numerous anecdotes and adventures connected with its 
visitors, professionally and otherwise. Guided by truth, we 
will endeavour to point out evils to be avoided, and gratifi- 
cations to be obtained, without the sacrifice of honour or 
integrity. 

''Thmigh acquaintance, wasting both to health and means, 
Prosers, may say, are scraped behind the scenes" — 

Yet few will repent an introduction to the children of 
Thespis, who take prudence for their guide, in 

A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

Glorious shade of Tony Lebrun ! thou whose ** long pipe, 
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and c6cked up hat" will live, when Macready and the 
lesser Kean shall be forgotten, aid us in our endeavours to 
be what neither of the great last-named Muftis are — 
amusing ; and let us endeavour still to usher in our next 
Beauties by, if not a flourish of trumpets, at least a 
flourish of wit and humour, in a. detail of the celebrated 
theatrical 

WATERING PARTY. 

Some few years since a theatrical company, amongst 
whom were several fair dames and stately gentlemen who 
now flourish on the boards of the metropolitan theatres, 
and we could, if we pleased, give their names, arrived late at 
night at the town of Scarborough. It was their first visit to 
the neighbourhood, and lodgings had not been provided. 
The races were on and every house teemed with denizens. 
The inns were crammed to suflbcation ; at one of which 
they, with extreme difficulty, otitained a resting place for the 
night ; beds were out of the question. T^e gentlemen, 
eight in number, were consigned to a small apartment, 
where they right jovially resolved to drink and smoke the 
lazy hours of night away ; but the female form requires 
repose, and the coffee-room was, after all the guests had 
departed, assigned as their resting place. A few mattras- 
ses were placed for them, and as many blankets as could be 
spared, and the deficiency was made up by the cloaks and 
great coats of the male party. 

All being hurry and bustle in the domicile, of course, the 
minutise of their comforts were sadly overlooked, and, 
we grieve to say, that when all had retired to rest, and most 
of the ladies ready to take their repose in the best way they 
could devise under such circumstances, a most indispensi- 
ble article, or we should rather say some indispensible arti- 
cles were found to be wanting. It was cold weather, and a 
blazing fire had been kept up for their comforts ; so, 
^hough being in the situation so beautifully described in 
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Shakspere, by the Carrier in Henry the Fourth, whose 
language we shall make bold to quote, let who will be fasd" 
dious — 

" They were not allowed & Jordan,** 

and yet could not, for their comfort's sake, ** leak in the 
chimney." 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and Mrs. F— , a 
lady of great experience in matters and things in general, 
after glancing hastily round the apartment, as suddenly sug- 
gested a remedy. Within the room stood, as is usual on 
such occasions, a stately row of boots, ready for the opera- 
tion of the " Sam Welter" of the establishment on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was a cheering sight, and one on which that respect- 
able individual would have gloated. 

There was the unpretending High-low, the modest 
Blucher, the Clarence, and the more aristocratical Welling- 
ton, side-by-side with the bygone Hessians, single amidst a 
host of their brethren of the Top. 

Seizing a pair of the latter, of the most gigantic size, mor« 
fitted from their vast dimensions for the receptacle of her 
immediate wants, Mrs. P. filled them both to the brim ; 
Miss S. took the Hessians as most pleasing to her fancy, 
being articles an old lover of her's had been in the habit of 
wearing, and overflowed them to his memory — ^Wellingtons, 
Clarences, all came in for their share of libations, and even 
the unpretending High-lows met, alas ! a watery grave. 

We will not attempt to describe the horror depicted on 
the countenance of Boots when he came into the room to 
pursue his daily avocations (the whole party having left the 
house at the. earliest blush of dawn), nor can we accurately 
say what quantity of coals were used in drying the various 
understandings of the parties occupying the inn, or the 
quantity and quality of the oaths used on the occasion of 
the delay. 
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" There is a tide in the afTairs of men," says the poet, 
and the landlord long had cause to remember that there is 
one, too, in lovelier woman, which was proved that night by 
the " Theatrical Watering Party." 

* The immorality of the drama at the present day has been, 
and is, a &vourite topic with the saints and sectarians* Let 
us now refer to the past, and see what precious samples of 
propriety our ancestors were in this particular. 

CAMMER CURTON'S NEEDLE. 

The story of this play, which is written in metre, and 
spun out into five regular acts, is as follows : — Gammer 
Ourton has lost her needle, and in order to make a general 
search for it about the house, her boy is sent to light a 
candle ; but when he goes towards the chimney he spies a 
'witch in the grate, with two fiery eyes staring on him, upon 
which he cries out, " The devil's in the fire ! for when I 
puff it it goes out, and when I do not it is in." ** Stir it/' 
cries Gammer Gurton. The boy does as he is bid, when, 
behold, the witch flies out amongst a pile of wood, and all 
hands are at work to prevent the house being set on fire. 
The witch, however, is at last discovered by the Priest, who 
seems to have a little more cunning than tl:e rest, to be no 
more than a cat. 

The catastrophe is equally good. Gammer Gurton^ it 
seems, had, the day before, been mending her man Hodge's 
breeches, when Hodge, in some game of merriment, was to 
to be punished with three slaps on a certain part, by the 
brawny, open hand of one of his fellow bumpkins. His 
head is laid down for this purpose in Gammer Gnrton's 
lap, when at the first slap he bellows out in great pain ; a 
search is made to find out the cause of it, when, behold, a 
needle is found buried almost up to the eye in the posteriors 
of poor Hodge. Great rejoicing is made by all the parties 
for this discovery, and so ends this excellent comedy. 

The original title of this play runs thus : — *' A ryghte 
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pythy, pleasaunt, and merrie comedie, intytuled, * Gammer 
Gur tori's Needle t* played on the stage not long ago at 
Christchurchy in Cambridge, made by Mr. S., Master of 
Arts ; imprynted in London, in Fleete-streete, beneath the 
Conduit, at the signe of St. John Evangelist, by Thomas 
Colwell." 

It is printed in the ancient black letter, but it is repub- 
lished in a more legible manner, yet still preserving the 
ancient way of spelling, in Dodsley's Collection of Ancient 
Plays. 

So much for the fundamental propriety of the playgoers 
of the anduent times. We should like to see the play done 
at the present day, and as ladies are now fond of person- 
ating male parts, just let us imagine the extraction of the 
neeSe from Mrs. Honey, in the character of Hodge^ or 
should one of our forthcoming beauties, Mrs. Humby, un- 
dertake the interesting part of the Pumpkin, the audience 
might then be satisfied of the question raised by a wit of the 
day in the following-^ 

•' My dear Mrs. Humby, 
If your neck is so white. 
What must your b — be ?" 

Now let us turn to the extremely religious propriety 
shown in the olden times, although we have no wish to 
enter into controversy upon serious subjects. Let us ima- 
gine a bill like the following posted at the doors of Drury- 
Lane or Coveut-Garden. 

CURIOUS PLAY BILL. 
The original of the following is in the British Museum, 
and about one hundred years old : — 

" AT CRAWLEY'S BOOTH, 
Over against the Crown Tavern, in Smithfield, 
During the time of Bartholomew Fair, 
Will be presented a little Opera, called — 
The Old Creation of tlie World, 
Yet newly revived, with the addition of 
I{pah'9 Flood, 
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Al80| several fountains playing water during the time of the 
play. The last scene does represent Noali and his family 
coming out of the ark, with all the beasts, two by two, and 
all the fowls of the air are seen in a prospect sitting upon 
trees ; likewise, over the ark is seen the sun rising in a most 
glorious manner ; moreover, a multitude of angels will be 
seen in a double rank, which presents a double prospect, 
one for the sun the oUier for a palace, when wiU be seen six 
mgfibi a ringitiff of bells. Likewise machines descend from 
above, double and treble, with divers rising out of hell, and 
Lazarus is seen in Abraham's bosom ; besides severid^- 
gures dandngJigffSf sarabandsf and country dances, to the 
admiration of the spectators ; with the merry conceits of 
Punch." 

To proceed further on this subject, let us quote old 
William Prynne, who says — 

« It seems that the Grecian actors did, now and then, 
to refresh and exhilarate the lascivious spectators, bring a 
kind of cistern upon the stage, wherein naked w — ^s did 
swim and bathe tiiemselves between the acts and scenes, 
which wicked, impudent, execrable practise, the holy Father 
Chrysostom doth sharpely, and excellently declaim against." 

Now we are aware our readers will allow we have no 
ladies on the stage, in the first place, who come under the 
coarse denomination of the starched Puritan ; and although 
the late Mrs. Humphries has hGen seen swimming in the sea 
off Brighton, we can take upon ourselves to affirm that she 
never exhibited her fair proportions in a '* cisteme'' upon 
the stage. Fie upon the ancients ! they were, after all, 
but a nasty set. What in comparison is the beautiful legs 
of a Vestris, or a Honey, although opinion varies upon 
their several beauties, and more i£an one excellent judge 
has decided that neither of them are perfection, but that tibe 
standard of beauty lies in something 

BETWEEN THEM BOTH. 

Again, hear the tale of Bacchus and Ariadne — 
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** Then entered Ariadne ^ gorgeously attired like a bride, 
and sat in the presence of them all. 

'' After came Bacchus ^ dancing to the pipe ; ^noc^ne per- 
ceiving him, though she neither rose to meet him, nor 
stirred from the place to welcome him, yet she showed by 
her gestures that she sat upon thorns. 

'' When Bacchus beheld her, expressing in his dance the 
passions of love, he placed himself somewhat near to her, 
and embraced her. She, with an amorous kmd of fear 
and strangeness, as though she would thrust him away with 
her little finger, and pull him to her again with both her 
hands, somewhat timorously and doubtfully entertained 
him. 

'' At this the beholders began to shout, when Bacchus 
rose up, tenderly lifted Ariadne from her seat, no small 
score ofcourtesie passing between them. The beholders 
rose up, every man stood on tiptoe, and seemed to hover 
over the prey; when they swore the company swore, when 
they departed to bed ! the company presently were set on 
fire, they that were married posted home to their wives, 
those that were single vowed solemnly to be wedded.'' — 
Xenophony p. 302. 

Now we beg to object to this account in one respect, as 
no doubt in a city which could tolerate such an exhibi- 
tion, there were establishments for the accommodation of 
single gentlemen ; we should rather imagine that the un- 
married, instead of vowing solemnly to be married, hastened 
to some convenient establishment which enabled them to 
allay, in the arms of some fair Grecian LaiSf the fire which 
the entertainment had aroused. The Grecians were fine old 
fellows, and history has given us a hey that they possessed 
many White Houses appropriated to &e amusement of the 
sexes ! 

But now again our Thespian beauties claim our attention, 
and see, lightly tripping along, leading by a silken string a 
spaniel of the veritable breed, radiant in smiles and beauty^ 
the 
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LOVELY FANNY STIRLING. 

Who could gaze unmoved upon that form, whose every 
movement speaks of joy and rapture — those eyes so deeply 
sparklingi and then the pearly teeth inclosed within their 
balm-breathing palace, the coral portals of which to 
press, indeed were rapture. ** Love me love my dog," we 
have often heard ejaculated by the lovely Fanny, as she held 
her canine favourite up to receive the chaste salute 
solicited from her own sweet lips in vain. For, be it known, 
Fanny is a paragon of virtue, and so careful is she, too, of 
her precious health, that she generally travels with her 
Doctor f with whom she enters scenes of gaiety and revel, 
and moves, amidst temptation, safe as Daniel 'mid the 
lions' den. Of her merit as an actress be it now our wont 
to speak, and in so doing we assume the grave biographer. 

As an actress Mrs. Stirling is at all times pleasing and 
vivacious, and would by a rigid schooling and the temperate 
exercise of the intellect she possesses, achieve a steady course, 
half-way between a Jordan and an Orger, without the dan- 
ger of falling either into Scylla or Charybdis. Her greatest 
foults are impatience and an over-anxiety to please her 
audience, by which she falls sometimes short of grace, and 
sometimes of ideality. These errors have occasionally 
placed her in a wrong position with an injudicious auditory, 
who have attributed them to a coarseness or a want of re- 
finement. Such, however, is not the case, as in her dispo- 
sition and ordinary pursuits she is directly the reverse of 
both. Hitherto, her best performances have been Vido- 
rine and Grace Huntly, in the serious; The Georgian, in 
the Arab's Leap ; The Petticoat Colonel^ and Sally Snow, 
in the Flight to America. Her personation of the last is ini- 
mitable, and we doubt if there be any actress now in London 
who could furnish so original a portrait of the negro charac- 
ter. In person Mrs. S. is about the middle stature, with a 
figure approaching, from the waist upwards, to harmony and 
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fair proportion. Her foot and ande, however, wereVabri- 
cated for a larger structure, and do not exactly assimilate 
with other adjacent beauties. Her teeth are white and 
regular, and are set within two ruby lips, that even an 
anchorite might sigh to bear confessions from. Her eyes 
are small and dark, but vivid in their expression, and 
sweetly penetrating in their glances. She seldom looks you 
in the face, but when she does 



** Youhav't, and soundly, too, 
Pepper'd, I warrant me.' 



» 



And not alone upon the stage, but at home and in the 
boudoir she can direct the full power of their orbits with an 
accuracy of aim which seldom fails to hit the right centre. 
Her disposition is sociable, and her manners unaffected and 
amiable ; extremely recherche in her pursuits ; touches the 
guitar, and fingers the piano, is fond of pets, sofa-tables, 
and flowers, indeed her passion for the latter is so inordinate 
that if she ever for a moment could entertain a iiaisorif it 
would be either with a member of the Botanical Gardens at 
Chelsea, pr the compiler of the Flora Britannica. Chimney 
ornaments, vases, crockery jars, and utensils, are made 
subservient to woodbines, jessamine, myrtle, rose bud, gilly- 
flowers, heartsease, auriculas, ** love lies bleeding," and 
Iiondon pride ; and should there be a scarcity of the ordinary 
vessels to meet her supply, sauce-boats, gravy-tureens, and 
vegetable-dishes must, in their turn, succumb to her dar- 
ling recreation. In reference to her earliest admirers, 
we might descant upon many an anonymous billet-doux 
and love sonnet which she still has the courtesy to treasure 
in the sealed leaves of her album. 

We believe, too, she cannot have forgotten a certain Lord 
C, and a gallant Captain N., who have taken many an 
opium pill on her account, in lieu of the sweet antidote they 
in vain solicited from her. We are in possession of a frag- 
ment attributed to the pen of one of these worthies that in 
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all probability she may remember, should this happen to 
meet her eye, and with which we must conclude this some- 
what protracted memoir. 

TO THE BEAUTIFUL PANNY H., SOLICITING A LOCK OF- 

HER HAIR. 

** List, dearest Fanny, 

List to my lay ; 
Oh, I have many 

Sweet things to say ; 
Turn those sweet glances 

Full on my soul, 
The eye which entrances 

The heart you controul ; 
That heart you controul, love, 

You perplex and tease, 
1*11 give thee the whole, love, 

Or part, if you please. 
I'll give thee a ring, love. 

Which Dian might wear, 
But grant me some treasure 

Enrich'd with thy hair ; 
One lock from the many 

Where scissors have been. 
Or one which not any 

Dull scissors have seen ; 
Where no favoured rival 

Hath revell'd before me, 
To toy with and trifle 

Till rapture passed o*er thee ; 
Who scarcely in dreams, love. 

His fancy impressed 
With the sweet ftdry vision 

Hath fondly caressed. 
List« dearest Fanny, 

List to my lay, 
Still I have many 

Sweet things to say !" 
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So much for Fanny Stirling ; but now gaze upon that 
dark-ey'd beauty, that little Pocket Venust 

MRS. HUMBY. 

''Good things are/' they say, '* wrapt up in small 
parcels/' and the lovely /Tunt^y is a proof of the adage. 
She is indeed a miniature of beauty, and set, too, in a gor- 
geous frame ; and who would not, if he could, hang such a 
picture round his neck ? 

We will not pause to inquire whether she descended from 
an evil or a virtuous planet ; it is evident her course on earth 
hath been influenced and directed by one, an especial 
favourite of both sexes ; however, we have a shrewd guess 
that on her father's side she is of foreign extraction, for her 
countenance Is strongly marked with the rich tone of 
colouring peculiar to Italian paintings. A period of more 
than twenty years have now elapsed since she first cast 
aside the restraint of parental surveillance, and became the 
elect of a fond, and some say jealous, husband, in the per- 
son of Mr. Humby, who at present resides in Charles- 
street, Covent-garden, and practices as a surgeon dentist. 
The father of tibis gentleman was the original inventor of 
the patent yellow boot-tops ; the mysteries of which craft 
were, of course, reserved in inheritance for his son and suc- 
cessor, but the fashion becoming obsolete, and the pecuniary 
returns decreasing, with its decrease and fall, the junior 
Mr. H. availed Umself of an eligible opportunity for study- 
ing his present vocation. When and where, however, he 
first graduated, we have not taken the trouble to inquire. 
The practice of dental surgery has long been distinguished as 
a source of certain emolument to hundreds who have failed 
in almost every other occupation, and from this the neces- 
sity may be inferred of the strictest vigilance on the part of 
teethless dowagers, in order to escape empirics, for in every 
nook and comer of this large metropolis they may look to 
encounter their sign-boards. We make this statement 
without disparagement to Mr. Humby, who we believe to 
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have been sincere in the ardent pursuit of his profession, 
and with natural abilities, aided by an intuitive desire to 
excel, there. can be no need of a written disquisition to dis- 
pute his right to a professorship, hearing that he is generally 
approved. In the present instance our motive is simply to 
introduce him as a material concomitant of the lady's his- 
trionic career. Sometime previously to entering upon bis 
present engagements, Mr. Humby, like many other sons of 
sober citizens, had formed a predilection for the stage, and 
during his noviciate (apart from the boot-tops) in one of 
those incentives to domestic discord, a private theatre, en- 
countered, we understand, the Italian glances of the lady 
who became his wife. The first impression acted as a subtle 
poison, which, like most of the Italian ones, was slow 
and regular in its progression, so that the patient had full 
time for remedying the disease, if destiny had permitted it. 
Not long after an unexpected rencontre between the parties — 
partaking, no doubt, in the estimation of either, of singularly 
romantic interest— occurred, preparatory to a journey north 
in search of the " sublime and beautiful." Both the lady 
and gentleman, it appears, had secretly determined upon an 
expedition to the provinces, in order to essay that skill in 
public they had previously matured in private. Meeting 
accidentally in the inn yard, amid the hurry and bustle of 
passengers, confusion of porters and packages, and coaches 
about to start, a recognition, not unlike the following, en- 
sued between them : — 

Mr. H. — I think, Ma'am, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you somewhere before. 

Miss : Indeed, Sir ! that is possible. And now I 

recollect, how singular I 

Mr. H. : Very. At Berwick-street, you know ; you 
played Wilhelminay and I — you know^(sighing). 

Miss : La ! how singular ! 

Mr. H. : Very. La ! (sighing) which coach are you 
going to go by ? — {Miss points to the Manchester heavy.) 

Mr. H. : What to ? Lai how singular. I'm going 

to act there. 
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Miss "- ; You don't say so. La ! how singular ! 
and so am I. 

Mr. H. : Well, now, isn't it strange ? Mr. engaged 

me. 

Miss  : And so he did me. La ! how singular ! 

Mr. H. : Very. La ! but does your mother really know 
you are out ? 

Mi8( : Why, la! how silly. Yes to be sure she 

does. 

Mr. d. : Well that is more singular than all the rest, 
for IVe never breathed a syllable of it to mine, though I 
managed to bring away a pair of the patent top boots, in 
order to dress Goldfinch. 

Miss : Well, la ! how singulai*! and I'm to play 

Jenny t now won't that be nice ? 

Mr. H. : Very. La! — (sighs vehemently.) 

[Horn blows for passengers to take their places.] 

Guard : Now Miss, now Sir, please to take your places ; 
one in and Iwo out. Not so hard, Mr. Boots, with' that 
ere trunk, I'm blowed if you arn't for unkivering all o'the 
hair — (addressing Boots who is stowing in the luggage 
behind.) 

Mr. H. : I beg your pardon. Guard, I'm booked for an 
inside place down. 

Guard : Down — don't he wish he may get it — (aside). 

Miss : Well, la, now^ that's singular ! and I'm 

booked too. 

Mr. H. : Then we shall both ride together, la — (sighs). 

Miss  : (Putting herjingei^ in her mouth) La ! 
how singular ! Won't that be nice ? la ! 

Mr. H. : (Taking his seat) Which way do you ride, 
love — I beg your pardon, Miss — face to the horses or back- 
wards ? 

Miss — : La, I'm not particular, it makes no dif- 
ference to me. 

Mr. H. : If you please, then, in that case I'll sit with 
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my face to the horses. I'm generally taken sick in the night 
if I continue to ride backwards. 

Miss : La ! how singular ! Then pray Mr. 

sit with your face to the horses, and I'll ride backwards. 

Mr. H. : Well if I ever — ^that's singular. Miss, you had 
better let me place my feet between yours, as tiien they 
will not be in your way. 

Miss ' : "Well if ever — ^la ! how singular ! 

Mr. H. : Isn't that comfortable ? — (sighs) 

Miss : Very — ^la ! 

[Horn blows, exit coach from the inn yard.] 

The parties then migrated on their expedition to the snug 
little theatre of a small town in one of the northern pro- 
vinces, where, out of this singular courtship, and the other 
singularities connected with it, there grew a iimon, cemented 
by a Christian minister, and which, as shall appear here- 
after, a Jew only — ^hear it, oh Israel ! but tell it not in 
Oath, a Jew alone had power to neutralise. 

We will not strain the indulgeot patience of the reader 
by following the northern peregrinations of this singular 
pair through all their united wanderings and speculations. 
We hear, however, that great success, cdthough in a divided 
consideration, attended their adventures ; and if the gentle- 
man may have been found wanting, to a certain extent, in 
histrionic ability, the lady filled up the deficiency, and made 
even their ** balimce of comfort," by a proportionate dis- 
play upon the side of intellect and beauty. Formal over- 
tures were made to her by the principal directors of the 
theatres in the north, in all of which Mr. Humby, of 
course, became a participator. It was not, however, until 
she had established herself as an especial favourite in Dub- 
lin, in a line of characters similar to those which Vestris 
had made her own in London, that the lady emerged from 
the shades of provincial respectability, into anything that 
at all resembled metropolitan celebrity. On the secession 
of Vestris from the Haymarket, a short time previously to 
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her ascendancy as the Olympic manageress, Percy Farren, 
the brother of William, the comediaii, and who was then 
acting as Morris's stage-manager, inducted Mrs. Humby 
from the shores of Erin to the presence of a London audi- 
ence, by presenting her to Mr. Morris as the proper re- 
presentative of characters familiar to her grade, and as the 
lady in question possessed many of those personable at- 
tributes which were common to her predecessor, it be- 
came a point of speculation with the parties, whether 
the novelty of position might not be productive of as 
much public curiosity and excitement, as would be 
equivalent to a ''palpable hit/' She was accordingly 
underlined in large capitaU in the bilk of the Hay- 
market performances, and, we believe, was shortly after 
announced as Arianette in the Little Jockey, and Laura 
in Sweethearts and Wives, in which personations she be- 
trayed as many beauties aud blemishes as were sufficient at 
that time to make all '' comparisons odious" betwixt her 
and her fair contemporary. Her style as an actress ap- 
peared constrained and undefinable, at least as far as 
regarded her assumption of those characters which both 
Miss Foote and Madame Vestris, had in their own way, 
made palatable to the public taste, whilst as a vocalist she 
failed entirely. She had, therefore, but little else to do 
but solace herself with such admiration as her really pretty 
person excited, and to ** bide her time" in common with 
many others who have sighed for histrionic preferment. 
In the meanwhile there was no dearth of votaries to false 
gallantry, and artificial address, to eulogise the debutante 
for those rich endowments, which appeal rather to a sense 
of the meretricious than to a perception of the moral or 
intellectual, and the theatre in consequence was visited on 
the nights of her performance by most of the fashionable, 
gay, and dissipated, whose spirits are ever eager '' to hunt 
after new fancies." To do the lady, however, all the jus- 
tice she deserves, we believe her mind, at that period, was 
so far estranged to folly and incontinence, as to be wholl- 
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engrossed with its researches in detecting the quality of the 
audi^icCy and the best method of pleasing them in a profes- 
sional point of view ; neither have we it in ofir power to 
lay any act of moral dereliction to her account previously, 
or subsequently, to her intimacy with Mr. Joseph Bond. 
This, however, might be made to appear somewhat equivo- 
cal. At the time of Mis. Humby's first appearance at the 
Haymarket, her husband had relinquished his views of the 
stage, and was already established in his present vocation. 
On the other hand, the lady, although assiduously engaged 
in the earnest pursuit of her own, it woidd seem could find 
leisure to attend at one of the offices of police, and prefer a 
complaint against sundry instances of coarse gallantry on the 
part of Bond, which she described as reiterated annoyances 
to her personal interests, either in their public or domestic 
position. Some of our readers would naturally inquire whj 
this unfeminine duty had not devolved upon her husband, 
and, in a legal point of view, the most proper representa- 
tive of the party aggrieved. We answer, this might have 
arisen from a contrariety of opinion, perhaps of feeling ; 
though there are some now living who are good-naturedly 
disposed to affirm, that the lady had already alienated her 
conjugal affections to^ a certain patrician captain, whose 
name, from motives of interest, admixed with delicacy, was 
suffered to remain incognito. This, we suspect, to be 
detraction. The greatest discrepancy arising out of the 
whole is, her subsequent taking up with the man against 
whose entreaties she had so recently published her mani' 
festo. It appears that he had be»et and besought her 
at every, opportunity afforded him by her free passage 
to and from the theatre. His assiduities were made up of 
every form of compliment of which a lover, and such a one, 
could at any time be esteemed capable ; still these were not 
enough to unlink the bond which held her to her first 
allegiance, and the crisis had not yet arrived which was to 
assign her captive to another. Perhaps the strongest infer- 
ence of the fact — the solid trial of the lady's virtue — may 
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be gathered from the real drcumstanoes which for awhile 
precladed the desideratum. Joseph, in his earliest reacon- 
tre with the lady was, comparatively with his new profes- 
sions, poor, and in other respects but ill-conditioned to 
make trial of a lady's metal without the assistance of 
philosopher*^ stones^ and it needed some philosophy to 
convince the Christian fair one that those that he was mas- 
ter of were not impaired by circumcision. It was, liowever, 
one of Joseph's marked characteristics, one of the indica- 
tions in liie star of his nativity, that he should never fail in 
the ultimate achievement of an object to which at any time 
he might have directed his researches. Upon the score of 
chances, in due season he became rich, and thus with hope 
renewed, fitted '' with all appliances, and means to boot," 
he lost no time in repairing to that goddess on whose shrine 
he had before made sacrifices of vows and promises. 
He now laid golden ofTeriUgs, which she, from a mixed 
temperament in the complexion of her nature) was incapable 
of resisting, and so fell a prey to Flutos ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

THEODORE HOOK— THE ACTOR's DOUBLE— '' PICKLING '' 

AND PRESERVING MISS MURRAY, HER LOVES AND 

HER LIAISONS^-THE DUKE OF B. LOVE AND ITS 

EFFECTS — THE STALKING HORSE— MRS. NISBETT| HER 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES — &C., &C. 



A BRIGHT star hag gone for ever from the firmameiit of wit 
and humour. Hook, the very soul of whim, is departed ; 
none had a keener relish for a joke, practical or otherwise, 
than the redoubted Theodore — ** peace to hb manes.'' 

A circumstance is yet ** green in our memory," where he 
caused a scene of whimsicel confusion :— 

T — , an actor of peculiarly solemn aspect, and who 
always wore — ^whether for his sins or not we will not pre- 
tend to say — a " suit of sables,'' with a hat nearly ap- 
proximating to the castor vulgarly denominated *' a shovel," 
was himself, notwithstanding appearances, a ** fellow of 
infinite merriment." The cast of characters allotted to 
T — were those which come under the denomination of 
sentimental ; the benevolent pastors, who take in every- 
body, and at any time of night — ^the gentlemen which abound 
in comedies, who walk about doing all sorts of charitable 
actions ; giving money away, not by coins but by purses, 
talking twaddle, and bursting with benevolence ! 

T — , though always correct upon the stage and elsewhere, 
was one of those jovial souls, who, with the outward 
appearance and manners of an anchorite, could put away, 
perhaps, a greater quantity of liquid of any denomination, 
than any single gentleman of the day ! In the good city of 
H — he had long flourished, well known and well respected 
by most persons of the place, theatrical and otherwise. It 
so happened that a Baptist Chapel which had risen greatly 
into notoriety in H— suddenly lost its pastor, and his place 
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was supplied by a person who, in voice, manner, person, 
dress, &c., was the very connterpart of the jolly actor. 
They were mistaken for each other in the street ; T — was 
bowed to with devout reverence as he passed to his daily 
avocations at the Theatre, and the parson was frequently 
horrified by being addressed in such terms as, ** How are 
you, my cock o' wax ?" or, " What, my jolly one !" accom- 
panied by a hearty slap upon his sacred back, or an invita- 
tion to take a cooler ! Hook was staying in the city, and 
it so happened a steam-boat excursion was got up to and 
from a neighbouring town. Hook, ever aHve to fun, joined 
the party, with a friend, a person very fond of theatricals, 
and anxious to push an acquaintance with its professors, on 
any terms. They had been at the theatre on the previous 
evening, where our friend T — had personated Peregrine, 
in Cobnan's comedy of John Bull, dressed in the prevailing 
bad taste of even the present day, in black, and his per- 
formance had been highly relished by Hook's friend. 

'* By G — 1" said he, on observing a sedate-looking gen- 
tleman come up from the cabio, ** there's T — , the actor ; 
come, you know all these people, introduce me." 

'' No," said Hook, very gravely, *' he's a damn'd strange 
fellow, very gentlemanly in appearance, but queer-tempered ; 
very fond of flattery and brandy and water ; and, above all 
thmgs, though he may pretend to the contrary, likes to be 
recognised. Go," continued he, '' introduce yourself, 
praise his performance, and when you get him into conver- 
sation (he'll be danm'd stiff at first, and talk like a parson) 
ask him to have a cigar and some brandy and water ; then 
bring him below, and say you'll introduce him to me." 

Hook descended into the cabin, and his friend advanced 
to scrape, as he hoped, an agreeable acquaintance with the 
jolly actor, when the following scene occurred : — 

Stranger. — Fine day, Sir.(bowin^ and smiling). 

Sedate Gent. — (Looking . rather astonished at the fami- 
liarity of the stranger)— Yes, indeed, the elements seem to 
smile upon the holy work." 
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Stranger. — (Aside. Well that is pitching it strong, any 
how.) Saw you last night, Sir ; much pleased. 

Sedate Gent. — Ediiied, I trust, also. 

Stranger. — ^Why, as to that, I thought there was a little 
too much blarney aboilitf some of your speeches. 

Sedate Grent. — ^You appear, Sir, to b§ wrecked upon the 
shoals of error. 

Stranger. — ^Well, and last night you was wrecked upon 
the coast of Cornwall. 

Sedate Gent. — I don't clearly understand you, Sir. 

Stranger. — Just the same last night with you. Suppose 
I was a little sprung — (offers box). Snuff ? 

Sedate Grent. — ^No. 

Stranger. — (Offers ciear)— Smoke ? 

Sedate Grent. — No. 

Stranger. — ^Why damn it, T — you're worse than a~-Beg 
pardon, ladies ; but come, old boy, take some brandy and 
water, I know you like that. Come down below ; my 
friend Theodore Hook's there — capital fellow — I'll intro- 
duce you — ^have a jolly lark, eh ? (Here the parson 
vanished.) Why what's the matter ? (A sudden thought 
strikes him.) Pray, Sir, can you inform me the name of 
that gentleman who just left ? (Addressed to a lank per- 
sonage in black.) 

Here the stranger was informed that he had had the 
effrontery and impertinence to offer snuff, cigars, brandy 
and water, and the society of Theodore Hook, to the Rev. 
Jabez Jones, of Ebenezer Chapel, for the benefit of which 
the excursion had taken place, and who. to make matters 
worse, was a man of literary attainments, wrote for the 
magazines— ^that is, religious ones ; and had proved in a- 
long article (to his own satisfaction) that actors and drama- 
tic authors would most assuredly be damned ; and whose 
horror of Hook in particular was excited by his supposing, 
like many other vain fools, that a character in a late novel 
of his (not very favourable to fenatics) had been drawn 
from that great original — himseffi 
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There is no profession \?hicli gives a greater scope for 
joke and jest than the dramatic one. In the Green-room 
it is considered the height of amusement by bandying 
words with a beginner to induce him or her to commit 
themselves upon the stage. We remeinber Miss C, now a 
very promifflng actress at one of our prmcipal London 
theatres, being sadly put to it, and convulsing the audience 
with laughter from this cause. She had to personate a 
young lady in a farce, and amongst other words had to use 
the following in reply to the question of her loTer, as to 
where her mamma was — *^ Oh, as usual — pickling and pre- 
serving." 

The person who personated her lover was one of those 
inveterate jesters who would sooner lose his friend than 
his joke, and begged Miss C. to be very particular as to 
the word pickling f as, he said, it required great clearness in 
its enunciation to prevent it sounding like another opero' 
Hon, which was generally not named in public. Miss C. 
blushed, and then was taken with a most uncontrollable fit 
of laughter ; the consequences of which, we need not inform 
our readers, are sometimes productive of very peculiar 
effects on the female frame. Such was the case in the pre- 
sent instance, and the youtig lady rushed from the Green- 
room in considerable agitation, when she was called by the 
boy to |o on the stage, where her lover, who had just pre- 
ceded her, was waiting. 

" Where is mamma?" said her inamorato. 

*< Oh !" replied the confused Miss C, "As usual — pid- 
dling and preserving 1" The house was convulsed; the 
lady fainted, and when borne to the Green-room there ap- 
peared indisputable proofs that the operation charged upon 
her mother had been perpetrated by herself! 

Few of the Thespian beauties but had to struggle on their 
onset with poverty and neglect. The lovely Mrs. Mardyn, 
of whom a French poet wrote — 

'' On dit, que, par fois son esprit, 
Paroit ^tre en d^re. 

B 
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Quoi ! de bonne foi ? 

Old, mais, croyez moi, 

EUe salt si bien faire, 

Que de sa raison, 

Fussiez-You, Caton, 

Bile aurait Vart de vous phUrey" 

was in early life the victim of a low and brutal husband, 
and endured care, misery, and want, yet then she possessed 
charms which afterwards could excite even the sated 
voluptuai*y Byron ; hut an exception to all such rules is our 
beauty Murray — Murray the magnificent ! It would appear 
e'en her mother ** smelt to roses at her birth,'' that care 
and sorrow never yet had heaved her bosom's snow — 
and that her life had been and i6o~-a long day of holiday and 
sunshine ! 
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MISS MURRAY. 



" Yet those eyes look constant still — 

True as stars they keep their light ; 
StUl those cheeks their pledge fulfil^ 

Of blushing ever bright. 
'Tis only on thy chang^fnl heart 

The blame of fiilsehood lies ; 
Love lies in every other part, 

But there, alas ! he dies." 

This lady, as far as notoriety is concerned, hath as great 
a privilege to metropolitan renown as that of a Vestris, a 
Harrington, or a Ntsbett ; albeit of the lady's histrionic 
worth, nothing has hitherto been recorded that can raise 
her above the mediocre, or sink her into the last stage of a 
consumption. Like a vapour or a champignon, she ap- 
pears to have risen in the night from a mei^ow or greoa- 
sward, consecrated by the feet oif the fairies, and upon whom 
we gaze in the morning with as much uncertainty and 
delight, as it is said there exists in the frail course^ of affec- 
tions, or 

** The beams in her laughiiig eye.'' 

There are but few things in nature, and in the common 
walks of life, that the speculating eye of man can dwell 
upon for so long a time with rapture that they shall cease to 
appear the same, and become ever new and changing. The 
rose, vrith all its chasteness, its extreme delicacy, and its 
redolence, after a time will pall and grow irksome to the 
senses ; the painted tulip, with the rich variety of the 
dahlia, may in their turn become objects of in<£lferenoe. 
Music can cease to <^iann, and beauty to ddight the great 
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est votaries of similitude, whether it be in the sublimity of 
nature, or the perfections of art, among objects of personal 
attraction, in the possession of unbounded riches and the 
attainment of inordinate desires, wUl at length meet with 
spots and blemishes conducing to satiety, and begetting an 
eagerness for new fancies, new favourites, and new motives 
for admiration. But in characterising the engaging attri- 
butes, as well as the ascendancy she appears to have ac- 
quired over her male species, we are compelled to make an 
exception in favour of our gifted heroine, and to acknow- 
ledge that she not only has powef and persuasion to enslave 
the senses, but that she can enmesh the heart, as it were, 
in a golden net, till it grows enchanted with its sweet 
thraldom, or wastes with a delicious perception of the lovely 
fires which consume it. 

We are not prepared to recount to the more curious 
reader every minute detail connected with the brief history 
of this lady ; indeed, from the period of her birth up to the 
present time her life has been so little chequered and diver- 
sified with those contrarieties which in general are peculiar 
to the fortunes of her profession, that any concise memoir, 
digested into years or annals, would scarcely be borne out 
by a succession of interest sufficient to command an atten- 
tive perusal to the end. The little, however, that is authen- 
tic, or in any way can serve the reader's curiosity, we, of 
course, are at liberty to furnish, not only upon the ground 
of the lady's professional publicity, but from a conviction 
that these persons all love to be taUced of and written into 
notoriety. 

- Miss Murray, now about eight-and-twenty, is the daugh- 
ter of a French lady, still alive, who at present resides in 
the Regent's Park, and enjoys an easy competence, derived 
from the young lady's fatiier. 

From the earliest period, Miss Murray has been initiated 
into good society, whilst all that is requisite in the way of 
accomplishments and address to the outfitting a lady for the 
purposes of conventional life, has been literally procured 
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for her by her parents, and which she pre-eminently dis- 
plays, in addition to those enviable advantages whereof she 
is endowed by natui*e. 

At the age of eighteen; a very desirable introduction into 
distinguished Ufe was afforded to her when sojourning at 
Paris, where she attracted the notice of an English family 
of rank, in whose domestic oircle she became domiciled as 
the preceptress of the younger branches, owing to the cir- 
cumstKnce of her immediate recommendation, at the instance 
of high connexions, and her natural agreeableness of 
manners. 

It will Ve here unnecessary to detail at length the protec- 
tion and esteem she for a considerable time enjoyed in the 
society of her amiable patrons, with whom she participated 
in all those luxuries and refinements, the concomitants of 
degant life. These, it is not improbable, however, first 
grafted upon her gay heart a love of splendour, irrelevant 
to prescribed means, and confirmed in her that taste for 
costliness and artificial happiness which at this hour she 
delights to be surrounded with, in the plenitude of pride 
and conscious beauty. 

With feelings of regret, it is now our duty to turn the 
leaf over that bright course of her existence which was then 
distinguished by that joyousness and fervour of the heait 
which are always allied to innocence and purity of spirit. 
During her residence in Paris, the planet which, it is said, 
directs and watches over women in affairs of love, threw in 
her flowery path a young Scottish nobleman, now Marquis 

of G m, who was then upon his travels in quest of 

novelty, or the attainment of such superficial knowledge^ 
as is necessary to qualify a man of fashion for the coteries 
of St, James's, and for registering his sayings ^d doings in 
the albums of the boudoirs. At the brilliant fireside we 
have before alluded to, the thrilling glances of our heroine 
were first encountered by the peer, who, fired at first sight 
with beams of love, responded to her looks of welcome. 
Not too nicely should this susceptibility be canvassed by 
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the prudish and the mcKfTerent. There were met two young 
and ardent beings, natives of the same land, both extremely 
handsome^ and moulded in the same school of refinement. 
Their only disparities were rank and fortune — ^but when was 
love repelled by foils so artificial ? The " hey-day of the 
blood" was rife in either — ^the climate near the sun, and 
these, adroitly mingled, fumed the flame which, unfortu- 
nately for us all, though it may be refined, is never chas- 
tened by the intellect. 

What is love ? What is love, then, ye anchorites tell 
If proscribed in your heaven, 'tis banished from hell ? 
'Tis the essence <^ all that is bright upim earth, 
Conceived in a transport as sweet as its birth. 
Is cherished with smUes— 40 nuitured on flowers, 
'Tis warmed in the beams <^ the sweet fairy hours. 
When the day-dream of youth passes wantonly o'er us. 
And it enters the heart when the sun eaters Taurus, 

Love, then, being once seated, of course was in no hurry 
to vacate the chair, and so give place to reason. The lover 
was assiduous, gallant, devoted ; he breathed the words of 
solace and aflSection — ^his whole spirit '* shone through 
him in the form of FBurisian compliments-— sweetmeats," 
enveloped in amatory charades, and tendered with the ac- 
complishments of a goitleman. The lady responded to 
them all with ^* looks that bum ;" sighs succeeded sighs, 
and their leisure hours were made tributary to kisses and 
stolen meetings. In turn, her '*harp and lute" became 
neglected, excepting at such intervals as when she m^de the 
chords to vibrate in the fashion of her melancholy, and 
answer to the cause of her complaint. Her books, her 
studies, the ohject of her hired solicitude, were all un- 
heeded — ^she thought only of that human volume, ** fidrly 
bound," which registered the story of her love and loveli- 
ness, and which, if she epen now, she wiU find records the 
history of her wanderings and frailties. The events of this 
sweet courtship, our readers will already have antiotpaitod. 
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were a settlement — an elopement to England, and the birth 
of a beauttful girl. The epoch of her induction to the stage, 
we beKere, accrued from the suggestions of some one of 
her subsequent admirers to the management of a metropoli- 
tan theatre. Her provincial researches are unknown, at 
least to us, nor do we ever remember to have heard of any 
histrionic essays made by her preparatory to her debUt in 
London. Her personal attractions have been the main- 
springs of her engagement ; to vocal powers she has little or 
no pretension — the songs, if there be any in a character en- 
trusted to her at a short notice, are invariably omitted, or 
supplied by some one in the chorus near her ; indeed, her 
talents for acting are extremely equivocal and ill-fitted for 
preserving the equilibrium of a part throughout. She has, 
however, a relative intimacy with her powers to delight in 
another pomt of view; and the conviction that she is beau- 
tiful, and, to a great extent, symmetrical, emboldens her to 
glanc6 her sparkling eyes at the boxes, whence are reflected 
tiie smiles and grateful encouragement of the audience. In 
fact, to such an invidious distinction with her contempo- 
raries has this sometimes been carried, that the calculations, 
on the part of managers, are not what she can bring by her 
talents, but what she can draw by her eyes — in a word, 
how many private boxes may be filled vrith roud lords, who 
have left the wine cup to revel in their meretricious sur- 
vey. Miss Murray has appeared at almost all the larger 
houses, and is generally placed in some position of charac- 
ter that may be salutary to the interests of the manager and 
favourable lo the influence of her eyes ; for this end parts 
usually selected for her are those which partake of the light 
comedy spirit, and naive souhrette. Her chief/orf e, however, 
ies in the representation of French chambermaids and mil- 
liners, the education she has derived firom the Continent 
enabling her to give the proper quantity of accent in the 
personations, which renders the dialect most humorously 
correct. To be eminent in this line she is only deficient in 
Industry. For a considerable time this lady was under t^ 
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protection of the Duke of B ^t. But here it will be 

painful to perceive how women, when they ** turn to folly," 
grow callous and indifferent to that sense, which, whether it 
be for evil or for good, nature has implanted in our race for 
widely dissimilar ends to those which Miss Murray makes 
of it. The Duke has been frequently heard to aver his dis- 
like to her venal indifference. Of course the undisguised 
object of consent to be the mistress of another is to sign a 
compact with that fiend, the libidinous spirit of man, and 
who in turn becomes the slave of all her vanities and 
caprices, as much as she herself is bodily devoted to his use. 
But in the instance to which we have alluded, the lady con- 
tended only with the spirit of her nature, and replied to 
looks of dalliance with thoughts of ** cash — of gold-^'' 

'' Almighty gold ! — alluring^ damfaing gold ! " 

returning many a visit bent on love with weak, evasive hints 
for a departure ; till, at length, the hours thus mis-employed 
grew wearying to both, and, as the affections of the one 
became estranged, the countenance of the other was with- 
drawn, and the seal of the compact broken. We will not, 
in courtesy, trespass longer on this lady's private devotions, 
further than to remark that her liaisons of late have been 
restricted in proportion to her powers of forbearance, and 
in consideration of the dignity conferred by a handsome 
settlement of nearly eight hundred per annum. Her do- 
mestic habits, if such they may be denominated, are ana- 
logous with her earliest predilections, and in every way 
commensurate with the elegances of one who has been' 
pampered with high keeping, and has triumphed over the 
hearts of Dukes and Marquisses. 
It may be said of her that she is — 

** Fair, loves company, is free of speech, 
Feeds well." 
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And we might add, apart from her profession — 
'' Sings, plays, and dances well/' 

Abroad ishe is never to be seen without her chariot, or 
environed with the cushions in her open barouche, and is 
usually accompanied by her graceful little daughter, who, for 
reasons familiar to herself, passes withthe^oudri^ue/ of niece. 
In concluding her brief biography we should remark, that with 
those who are her intimates she is particularly engaging, 
and is generally a great favourite with the subordinate per- 
formers, but particularly with the dressers and scene-shifters. 
Her negligence and want of memory sometimes render 
her extremely troublesome to the prompter, for she rarely 
makes an exit without scolding him, and spells the book 
over till she enters. Her intercourse with the profession, 
we are sorry to observe, has divested her of much of that 
native ease and urbanity once so peculiar to her graces ; she 
has acquired a brusque and forbidding manner in repulsing 
the advance of strangers, which could be achieved with 
much better results to herself by a modest retiring and lady- 
like reserve ; notwithstanding, on the humour of the occa- 
sion, we have seen her even flout the gallant Duke of Bruns- 
wick, merely because he stood in the way of her exit. 

Such is our brief account of the fair ** Murray, '' and we 
might, were we 'H' th vein,'' moralize upoh it, but we are 
not in a prosing strain — ^we profess not to instruct, but ** to 
amuse ;" vive la bagatelle is our motto. lA)ve is a fair 
excuse for many follies, and Love caused the adventure we 
are now about to narrate, and although our readers may 
exclaim, '' what the devil can Love have to do with this ?" 
we only say, *' be patient and you shall hear." 

About five years ago, towards the dusk of the evening, a 
stranger in a handsome stanhope, and driving a splendid 
black horse, of the real " varmint" breed, was pursuing his 
way at 8\^ost railroad speed towards a small village in the 
north of Devon. He suddenly checked his horse on pf 
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was responded to by a louder one from the landlady. Down 
went the knife and fork, and the cold perspiration began to 
grow in large beads upon the forehead of the poor landlord, 
as he stood looking fearfully at the grunter; his attention 
was soon taken, however, by voices from without, calling — 

''Hollo! house! landlord!" 

" Aye, aye ; coming, gentlemen. More travellerSi thank 
the Lord — do help yourself, Sir.*' 

"Landlord!" 

" Coming, gentlemen. Here — Susan — ^Bill — bring a 
candle here ; wait on the gentlemen," and out bounced John 
Hobbs, but he soon returned with a look of disappointment, 
and declared there was no living being without. The voices 
called again, and the alarmed landlord, after going out, re- 
turned a second time, declaring his firm belief that the place 
was haunted by evil spirits. 

The stranger arose presently from the table, and drew 
his chair to tilie fire, having made a pretty hearty supper 
from the eggs and young pork, notwithstanding their cries 
to the contrary. 

That night John Hobbs slept with the Bible under his 
head, and kept a candle burning in his room until morning ; 
and those who visit the Black Bull may see the old horse 
shoes he had nailed over the doors as a bulwark against 
witches, hobgoblins, and all other evil spirits ; and although 
a printed bill dropped from the traveller's pocket as he dr^ 
out his gloves at departing, purporting that Xooe, the cele- 
brated ventriloquist, was about exercising his wonderful 
talents at a neighbouring town, John Hobbs to this day 
asserts that he had carved cold pig for the devil, and shows 
the stable door scorched by a kick from Beelzebub 1 

'' This is a cigar ! I don't mean your last story," sajrs a 
friend ; '' and see the perfumed vapour how it wreathes its 
cloudy fold above our heads — there we may see the em. 
blem of our early joys all evaporated into * thin smoke.' 
Talking of smoking, is it true that the lovely Nisbett 
indulgiM in the fragrant weed ?" 
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** Most certain y we have seen her perpetrate the deed, 
and often wished ourselves the cigar between those teeth, 
that we might touch those lips !'' 

Her story is a singular one, and we shall proceed to re- 
late it ; previously, we would state that we shall have a 
pleasure in so doing, for she is a splendid creature, with a 
brow '* on which Shame would be ashamed to sit,'' and will 
preface her history with her own assertion, in answer to 
some stupid newspaper query — 

'* I am not seven and twenty ; I am not married to Mr. 
O'Connor !" 
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MRS. NISBETT. 



This very clever actress is the eldest daughter of a gentle- 
man, some years ago well-known in the theatrical world by 
the nomme de guerre of Mordaunt, but whose real name 
was Macnamara. She has been long celebrated for her 
beauty, which is of the Venetian or Roman style, and her 
talents are of the first order. Before relating the events of 
her own life, we feel it necessary to touch upon her parent- 
age. Mrs. Nisbett's grandfather was a wealthy planter in 
the island of Jamaica ; so wealthy and respectable, indeed, 
that whenever his late Majesty, King William the Fourth, 
then Prince William Henry, and an officer in the Royal Navy, 
happened to be cruising on the West Indian station, he in- 
variably resided at Mr. Macnamara's house for a fortnight 
together. This gentleman's hospitality was proverbial, 
there being no hotel or other house on the island where the 
Prince and his suite (including all his brother officers) could 
be sufficiently accommodated. It is pleasing to relate of his 
late Majesty, that until the last hour of his life he never 
forgot, as regarded his descendants, the generous and over- 
whelming kindness of old Macnamara. When the latter 
personage died, he left .very handsome fortunes to his two 
daughters, one of whom married Sir Thomas Tyrrwhit, 
Usher of the Black Rod, and the other Baron Cranstoun, a 
Scottish peer ; but to the father of our heroine he left little 
more than a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of foot. 
What the old man's reasons for this extraordinary conduct 
to a very clever and deserving young man were, we have 
never been able to divine, except by a knowledge of the 
fact, that both were of the most capricious and eccen- 
tric character, especially when in their cups. It was 
a common remark among his brother planters, that 
whenever old Mac indulged freely in the bottle it was 
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his custom to order his family and all his domestics to 
quit his house immediately, no matter how inclement the 
weather, or awkward and inconvenient the circumstance. It 
was exactly the same with his son whilst residing in this 
country, for on the least contradiction of his will, he has 
been known, and that frequently, to order his wife and 
children to quit his house, even at the midnight hour ; it 
was at their peril' to disobey, and oUr heroine, more than 
once, has been the victim of such unreasonable caprice. It 
is curious, however, that in both instances, when the wine 
and strong drink had evaporated, and reason had resumed 
her seat, the rich planter and his son endeavoured to make 
up for their previous unkindness by every species of indul- 
gence in their power. Old Macnamara would call all the 
domestics and field-servants on his estates together, and 
feast them in the most plentiful:, and even luxurious style, 
and his son would spend his last penny in purchasing silks, 
bonnets, and ribbons for his wife and daughters, on condi- 
tion that they would forgive his convivisd harshness. It 
would not be an unfair inference to suppose, that the disin- 
heritance of our heroine's father was the consequence of 
some such drunken frolic, wherein some trifling act of dis- 
obedience coming on the tapis, the old man made his last 
will and testament, and thereby cut his son off with a shil- 
ling. Be this as it m^y, his children, until the death of 
Lieutenant Macnamara, always preserved for each other the 
most sincere affection ; and whenever their brother's neces- 
sities required their aid, ladies Cranstoun and Tyrrwhit hever 
witiiheld their helping hand ; indeed, up to the present 
moment these ladies have constantly proved themselves the 
sincere friends and patronesses of the widow and children 
of their brother. Towards the end of the French war. 
Lieutenant Macnamara sold his commission and became an 
officer of the same rank in the Tower Hamlets Militia. It 
has been said that he was cashiered for miscondnct, but that 
was an unfounded and malicious calnmny, for never was 
there a more attentive and brave officer in tiie Britaldi army 
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thaa Lieutenaat Macnamara. The fact ig, that having 
married, and wishing to settle in London in the neighbour- 
hood of his sisters' residence, he converted his commission 
into the.means of establishing himself in the metropolis, 
and, by way of continuing to him the income of a gentle- 
man, his friends and , relatives (including the Duke of 
Clarence) procured for him a lieutenancy in the Tower 
Hamlets. Such could not have been the case had he been 
cashiered. The lady whom he married was a Miss Wil- 
liams, the daughter of an eminent stockbroker, well 
known during many years in the city, and, we believe, still 
living. He received a suitable fortune with her, but from 
his extravagance and erratic habits, that was soon expended. 
He remained in the Tower Hamlets until the year 1814, 
when having had a great liking for the profession of 
the stage from his youth, and having been lately very 
highly flattered for his performances at several of 
the private theatres of the metropolis he determined 
to become an actor. Having communicated this reso- 
lution to Lady Tyrrwhit, he was strenuously urged not to 
pursue a career which she thought derogatpry to the 
family dignity of herself and sister, and he was promised, 
on condition of abandoning his determination, that sufficient 
interest should be used in a high quarter to procure him 
some government employment, adequate, to the support of 
his rising family in comfort. Depending on this promise 
for some t|me, but no beneficial result ensuing, on account 
of the termination of the war barring all military promotion, 
.he finally put his resolution into execution, and became a 
member of the Brighton and Worthing company, under the 
management of Mr. Trotter. Here, under the assumed 
name of Mordaunt, he soon proved himself a great acqui- 
sition to the corps, not only from his excellent education, 
genteel manners, and theatrical talent generally, but also 
from the possession of an extensive wardrobe. He played 
several pai-ts in tragedy with great applause, but it was in 
light comedy that he shone brilUantly. Indeed, we may say 
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that though he never had an opportunity of exercising his 
talent at dther of the Metropolitan Theatres Royal, he would 
have attained the very head of his profession, had that op- 
portunity been afforded him. After having been about two 
years in Trotter's company, he engaged with the late Samuel 
Penley, for Windsor, where he played more than one sea- 
son with great success. He afterwards played at the princi- 
pal provincial theatres, always managing, however, to take 
an annual benefit in London, either at the Haymarket the- 
atre, or the English Opera. Being greatly respected by the 
upper classes generally (more particularly on account of his 
fiimily connections) these benefits invariably proved to be 
bumpers ; and it wag on one of those, viz., in the year 1825, 
that our heroine, as Miss Mordaunt, first made her appear- 
ance on a public stage. This was at the Theatre Royal 
English Opera, where she appeared as Angela in the Cas- 
tle Spectre^ with great promise. Mr. George Ford, who 
now pursues the paths of literature with considerable suc- 
cess, performed the arduous part of Earl Oemond with great 
ability. On this occasion the boxes and pit were graced 
with the eUie of all the rank and fashion of the metropolis. 
When Mr. Macnamara, or rather Mordaunt, and his 
family were in town, they generally resided in Dartmouth- 
street, Westminster, being there in the close neighbourhood 
of their relatives, who, ^en theatrical engagements were not 
profitable, on every occasion administered such assistance as 
was necessary for theirdecent and genteel support. When he 
took a provincial engagement they invariably accompanied 
him, and at a very early age our heroine was introduced on the 
stage, in children's parts. Mrs. Mordaunt performed her 
part on the domestic stage merely, which she did well ; and 
as to the other children, they were, at the period we speak 
of, too young to enter on the Thespian profession. Mordaunt 
himself was considered to be a great acquisition to a country 
company, being an excellent light comedian, in addition to 
which, his costume, both on the stage and in the street, was 
always such as to command respect in every town which he 
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visited. His great and oxdy fault was, that he too often 
gave way to convivial pleasures ; for, when once inebriated, 
he was generally unmanageable, particularly if opposed : if 
flattery and coaxing were made use of, however, he could 
be led as gently as a lamb. It is necessary now to state the 
period of Mrs. Nisbett's birth, it being supposed by many 
that her age is nearly ten years more than it actually is. 
She was bom in 1810 — so that she is now in her thirty-first 
year. She was named Louisa Cranstoun Macnamara, after 
her aunt. Lady Cranstoun, who stood godmother for her at 
the baptismal font. Her vivacity, beauty, and general apti- 
tude for stage representation, determined her Mher to bring 
her up to his own profession, and from the earliest age he 
lost no opportunity of developing her talents. When in 
town he procured engagements for her at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, where she was in the habit of appearing in 
processions, ballets, and chorusses, in order to accustom her 
to the bttsmess of the stage. Meantime, she studied higher 
parts, and, in 1824, she appeared at the private theatre in 
Berwick Street, Soho, as Jane Shore, for her father's benefit, 
with great ecldf. Indeed, all the characters were well filled, 
so that, instead of there being, as is usually the case in pri- 
vate theatricals, any drawback on her powers, she was en- 
couraged to play to the top of her bent, and many persons 
still remember with satisfaction that on that occasion they 
augured well of her future excellence and advancement to 
the very top of her profession. The house was crammed 
with persons of rank, and her father*srank generally, among 
whom may be mentioned the celebrated Clara Fisher and 
her family, aU of whom expressed their unfeigned satis&c- 
tion at Miss Mordaunt's successful personation of the un- 
happy fevourite of royalty. Between the present period 
and that in which she played Angela^ at the English Opera 
House, the following incident occurred, which we relate as 
fully displaying the carelessness and eccentricity of her father's 
character. Being down at Blackheath, on a party of plea- 
" he was told that a bam at Eltfaam had been converted 
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iDta a theatre by some London performers, who, being 
unemployed, had strolled thither for a few days. Curiosity 
leading lum to inquire what kind of a concern it was, he 
found the manager to be his old friend, Frank Raymond. 
This was enough : he invited the whole troop to dine with 
him at the Castle, where he treated them in the most gene- 
rous manner, even till no more cash remained with him than 
was sufficient to carry him up to town. One of the company 
was a very genteel yoimg man, named Allen, who afterwards 
appeared one night in a principal part at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, and now keeps a very extensive academy at 
Southampton. This gentleman, who had taken his degrees at 
Cambridge, and was then the bosom friend of the late Julian 
Hibbert, so fascinated Mordaunt with his learned conversa- 
tion and ^egant manners, that he agreed— rnay, offered, him 
every assistance in his power in the getting up Mchard the 
Thirds on the second night afterwards. Not being a tragedy- 
man himself, and being at that period of his life uncertain 
in his ^* study,'' he offered to bring down with him from 
London whatever performers the company w^e deficient in, 
ta fiU up the minor parts, Allen himsdf being the represen- 
tative of the crook'd-back tyrant. His kindness was grate- 
fdlly acknowledged by Raymond and Allen, and it was agreed 
upon that he should fiunish a Prince of Wale9 and a 
Catesby, Mordaunt, though a rash piomiser, was a slave to 
his word when once it was passed ; so, after his arrival in- 
liOndoB, he went to the Harp Tavern, in Russell-street, 
Covent^garden, to provide a Cateshyj being determined that 
his own daughter, Louisa, should represent the Prince. 
Having selected his man, viz., the celebrated Dick 
Mackenzie, of infinitely comic, but extraordinarily sluggi^ 
memory, he paid him five shillings as his retaining fee, at 
the same time ex^joining him to meet him next day at Uie 
Marsh-gate, in Lambeth, where a coach would be in wait- 
ing to convey the party to Eltham. Having next treated 
the Harponians with sundry glasses of grog and pots of 
porter, he hied forth to hire as large a hackney-coach as he 
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could find, for the transportation of five or six persons, 
and having found one, he bargained with the coachman for 
twenty-five shillings, which he paid him on the spot, on the 
agreement that he would be in readiness at the above-named 
gate at three o'clock in the afternoon, to a minute, vnthout 
fail. It is almost needless to say that Jarvey " did not 
come up to the scratch." On the arrival of Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Mordaunt, with her sister Jane, and a male friend in 
another hackney-coach, at the gate in question, there was 
no symptom of the presence either of Cateaby or the coach, 
which he had paid so dearly for. Poor Mordaunt, with all 
his experience, had no idea that Dick Mackenzie would have 
got drunk with the crown he had so generously supplied 
him with, or that Jarvey might happen to have '* another 
fare'* to attend to. As to the number or colour of the 
coach, or the appearance of the coachman, Mordaunt had 
taken no cognizance of them, and if he had, time was now 
pressing, and a substitute must be found, no matter at what 
expense. Accordingly, having selected another coach from 
off the stand, and having agreed for the same fkre as before, 
but vnthout " paying down on the nail,'' he deposited his 
family, &c., in Procter's hotel, whilst he sallied forth in 
search of Cateaby, His first thoughts were to go to the 
Harp, but by the time he had arrived at the other side of 
Westminster-bridge, he bethought him of his friend Ford, 
an amateur peiformer of considerable merit, then managiag 
the legal business of Mr. Pott, one af the Proctors in Doc- 
tors' Commons. Accordingly, jumping into a coach, he 
drove thither directly, and Mr. Ford, though busily engaged 
at the time, good-naturedly agreed to accompany him. On 
the arrival of the party at Eltham, Mordaunt (having on 
the former day ordered a handsome dinner at the Castle for 
the occasion, invited the whole of the theatrical corps to 
dine with him, after which Richard the Third was per- 
formed much to the satisfaction of the good people of 
Eltham and its vicinity. Mr. Mordaunt, being rather in Tor 
it, as regarded an inclination to continue at the bottle, pai4 
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bat a short visit to the theatre, returning at the end of the 
second act to the Castle» where he soaked himself with 
brandy and water for about an hour. At the end of that 
time, he took it into his head that he would go to town, and 
having paid the bill at the inn, ordered the coachman to 
drive him thither. When he liad got as far as the Brick- 
layers' Arms, in the Kent-road, the coachman inquired to 
what part of London he wished to be conveyed, and it was 
only now that, shaking off his lethargy, he recollected that 
he had left his " better half,'' his family and friends in a 
strange place, where a thousand to one there was no sleep- 
ing accommodation. Accordingly, he gave orders to drive 
back again immediately, and he arrived a second time in 
the village of Eltham, at the very moment when his family 
and friends, the performance being long over, were getting 
into two post-chaises, which had been sent for to the village 
of Blackheath, in order to convey them to town, an arrange- 
ment having been made with the drivers of the chaises for 
half-a-guinea each and a glass of grog ; the party now 
entered the hackney-coach, and arrived in Dartmouth-street, 
Westminster, at two o'clock In the morning ! Thus did 
his gratuitous assistance to his fnends Raymond and Allen, 
from the generosity of his feelings, and his recklessness of 
consequences while inebriated, cost him altogether twelve 
pounds sterling, when the same object might have been 
economically effected for as many shillings. And thus it 
was, that though ** bom with a silver spoon in his mouth," 
and though always getting money, he li^ved and died a poor 
man. 

Miss Mordaunt having now arrived at an age when her 
father considered her capable of appearing in the principal 
characters of the drama, she accepted, and filled witib great 
credit to herself, several provincial engagements; among 
which we may particularly mention those at Newcastle and 
Portsmouth, at both wluch places she was an immense 
fisivourite. Her appearance being exceedingly interesting, 
both on and off the stage, she had, of course, many admirers 
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and lovers ; in the latter sea-port alone, she received more 
than a hundred love letters firom young men of every grade 
and ckss — ^from the lawyer's clerk and counter-jumping 
linen-draper's shopman, up to the banker and commis- 
sioner's only son and partner^ and the post-captain who 
was heir to an earldom. It was among the naval gentle- 
men of Portsmouth, however, that Miss Mordaunt's dark 
and brilHant eyes effected the greatest havoc. Her talents 
and beauty brought them in crowds to the theatre ; and 
when the play was over, Scores of lieutenants and middies 
might be seen around the stage door to catch a glimpse Of 
her as she was passing to her lodgings. Nay, such is the 
influence which it is possible for a beautiful woman to exer- 
cise over the habits and prejudices of men, of even the 
roughest mould, that Miss Mordaiint having once said in 
the hearing of the Lieutenant of the Vanguard, that she 
disliked the habit which the naval officers generally prac- 
tised of smoking cigars ib the boxes, she next morning 
received a round-robin, complimentary of " angelic quali- 
ties," and signed by all the officers of the Vanguard, statiog 
that heiiceforward the obnoxious practice should be discon- 
tinued. The officers belonging to the other ships then in 
the harbour, sooh followed their example ; and it is remark- 
able that dgar smoking has ever since been discontinued in 
the Portsmouth Theatre. 

An accident occurred about this time, which shows the 
consideration in which Miss Mordaunt's talents and beauty 
were held, at the same time that it exhibits the sympathy 
which may exist in the roughest bosom for female loveli- 
ness, in danger and distress. Our heroine had performed 
Deademona; and as she laid in the bed, in the last scene, 
imploring her husband, Othello^ to spare her life, the effect 
of her tender deprecation of his anger, and the asseverations 
of her innocence, had stich ah effect upon the audience as to 
cause many of them to shed tears. At this moment a sailor 
descended irom the gaUery, by sliding down one of the box 
pillars (a common practice; by-the-bye, at l^e Portsmouth 
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Theatre), and rashing across the pit, sprang upon the 
stage, where, flourishing a cudgel round his head, he drove 
the Moor completely off the stage, saying—" D — n your 
eyes, you black beggar, do you mean to kiU the woman ? 
By God you shan't touch a hair of her head whilst I have 
breath to defend her, or a peg to stand on !'' With these 
words he let his cudgel fall with tremendous force on the 
woolly head of Othello^ felling him to the ground and stun- 
ning him, so that he was not able to awake for some time. 
Returning to the bed at the back of the stage, he raised the 
now really terrified Hesdemona from her pillow, saying — 
** Never mind, my dear, that blacky -moor thief shan't give 
you any more trouble, I'll warrant him ; I've done his busi- 
ness, any how. Do you put yourself under my protection ; 
let us get away from this rascally house, and I'll see you 
safe home to your mother." 

Astonishment at the whole of tiiis scene had hitherto 
kept the audience in a state of the most profound silence 
and attention ; the concluding offer of protection, however, 
was too much for their risible faculties, and a loud shout of 
laughter, in which Miss Mordaunt joined, hastily awakened 
the poor fellow to the ludicrousness of his situation. " Beg 
pardon, ma'am," said Jack with a bow and a scrape, "I 
thought as how the black beggar was a going to smother 
you in downright amest, but now that I see it's all make- 
believe, I'll mount again into the maintop, and see the end 
on't. I must have a buss though afore I go aloft." With 
these words he clasped the actress in his arms, and having 
kissed her heartily, leaped over the orchestra, tripped across 
the pit benches, climbed up the pillars in front of the 
boxes like a cat, and was seated in front of the gaUery in a 
I trice. This adventure caused a good deal of fun and talk at 

1 the time, and by no means derogated &om the fame and 

I popularity of our fair Thespian. 

It was at this period that Captain Yorke, son of the late 
Sir Joseph Yorke, and now Earl of Hardwicke, became 
deeply eiiazpoured with our heroine, from firequenUy seeing 
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her perform in the Portsmonth Theatre. This gentleman 
was, and is, a remarkably handsome man ; and indepen- 
dently of his rank as a post-captain, and his heirship to his 
uncle the then Earl, Miss Mordaunt was by no means in- 
different to his personal merits, and the ardour of his af' 
fection. In fact, marriage was proposed and accepted, and, 
indeed, was on the eve of being completed, when old Sir 
Joseph hearing that his nephew was about to mArry an 
actress, made immediate ^use of his interest and influence as 
one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty, by sending him 
to cruise in the Mediterranean, as commander of the Alli- 
gator, a twenty-gun brig. What national or other object 
was to be effected by this cruise, or voyage of discovery, 
except the separation of the two lovers, has not yet tran- 
spired ; the fact, at least, admits of the reflection, that such 
are the mothods in which much of the public [money is 
squandered — ^f^at is, in making provisions for the young 
scions of aristocracy, or in gratifying the whims, caprice, or 
interests of families or persons of rank. 

Be that as it may, when Captain Yorke, who then com- 
manded a larger brig in Portsmouth Harbour, heard of his 
banishment from the girl of his heart, he was for some time 
inconsolable. His uncle told him, however, that as it was 
his Majesty's particular wish that he should take this com- 
mand preparatory to his elevation in the British navy, he 
was compelled to submit to a separation from his lady-love for 
two years at least. Previously to his departiu-e he came to 
London, with the ostensible object of preparing his outfit, 
but in i*eality to commune as often as possible with Miss 
Mordaunt, who then resided in Piccadilly, just opposite to 
the Green Park. Here he spent the livelong day ; and 
once or twice he was actually on the eve of throwing up his 
commission, rather than be separated from her. In the 
meantime, however,, he resolved to take with him her 
brother Frederick, whom he rigged out at considerable ex- 
pense for a two or three years' cruise, and likewise procured 
for him a midshipman's appointment. He also had her 
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portrait beautifully painted by Hayter, which he had placed 
in his cabin opposite to his bed, where, when at sea,, he 
would lay contemplating it for hours together. Her 
brother was treated by Captain Yorke as if he had been his 
own brother ; in short, notiiing could exceed the real affec- 
tion and sincere devotion of our young commander, except 
the subsequent faithlessness . and ingratitude of his fair 
enslaver. 

Miss Mordaunt was now engaged at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, where during the season 1830, she excited a very 
considerable sensation in the play-going world. In London, 
as in Portsmouth, she had many lovers, and unmindful of 
her promise to wed Captain Yorke, cdie coquetted with 
those who had the happiness of being introduced to her, 
and consequently jilted the true and only man who, per- 
haps, ever sincerely loved her. The Captain wrote to her 
by every opportunity; but sh6 took care not to commit her- 
self by writing in return, except on the most trivial points, 
and in the coldest manner ; and her theatrical avocations 
were a constant plea with her either for delaying to write, or 
writing very short letters. At length Comet Nisbett, of 
the Horse'-Guards Blue, was introduced, respecting whose 
successful addresses we shall speak more at large. 

Miss Mordaunt and her family now removed to Man- 
chester-buildings, Westminster, where they remained some 
time : from thence they went to reside at the Manor-house, 
in Pimlico. Here, Mr. Nisbett, a young officer in the Ox- 
ford Blnes^ was in the habit of visiting them daily : he was 
only turned of eighteen years of age when he first saw Miss 
Mordaunt ; but, being a handsome young fellow, and his 
expectations when he should arrive at full age, being con- 
siderable, our heroine consulted, after a decent time for 
courtship, to give him her hand. He was the illegitimate 
son of Sir John Nisbett ; but by the same lady whom he 
afterwards married, and who is still living. His illegitimacy 
was proved by the king's advocate at Doctors' Commons, 
when he put in a caveat against the administration of his 
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effects by his motheri on his decease. Mr. Nisbett's atten- 
tions to Miss Mordaunt were constant ; and, though for- 
merly a complete roui upon town, he could now hai^y eat 
a meal "save in her presence." When on duty at the 
Horse Guards it was his habit, particularly at night, to have a 
horse saddled in the court-yard, and the instant he could 
escape observation, or make his exit decently, he would 
gallop across the park to the Manor-house, Queen's-row, 
Pimlico ; where, greeted and cheered by the smiles of his 
enchantress, he would forget all about soldiering, and leave 
the Horse Guards to guard and take care of themselves. 

It was during his courtship that he taught his fidr inamo- 
rata a habit which was, perhaps, never before taught to any 
lady, viz., that of smoking cigars, a habit in which she soon 
became a complete adept. 

Meantime, Miss Mordaunt accepted an engagement at 
Drury Lane, where she made her first appearance in the 
Widow Cheerly in the comedy of the Soldier's Daughter ; 
which character, strange to say, even at that early age, she 
played with the greatest ecldt and satisfaction to the public. 
She played other ch^acters in the same line, as well as some 
parts in juvenile tragedy ; and she became, in fact, an 
amazing favourite with the town. Towards the end of the 
season she was married to Mr. Nisbett. 

The young couple lived as happily as the thoughtless ex- 
penditure of a considerable sum of money could make them. 
They retired into Suffolk, where Mr. Nisbett took a mansion 
and grounds, not far from Bury St. Edmund's: thither Mr. 
and Mrs. Mordaunt and family accompanied them, and the 
whole party passed a very agreeable summer, in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury which wealth could afford ; and, ex- 
cept the occasional sacrifices which Mr. Mordaunt made 
to 3^.chus, nothing could detract from the general 
comfort : at length, ap arrangement was entered into 
even as to this matter. Mr. Nisbett being in the habit 
of seeing a good deal of genteel company, it was thought 
advisable ihdX his father-in-law sho^dd board and lodge at a 
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farm-house about six miles distant, and he, nothing loath, 
at once agreed to a plan which enabled him to enjoy his pot 
and his pipe, without annoyance to himself or others. He 
was permitted, however, or rather he took permission, to 
borrow his son-in-law's cab and tiger whenever he pleased, 
and many were the visits which he paid in this dashing 
equipage to the farmers around ; nay, he on more than one 
occasion drove up to town, where he astonished not a few of 
his old companions at the Harp with his slap-up turn-out. 
Nisbett's cab, horse, and tiger, would sometimes be seen 
standing for hours together in Russell-street, opposite to the 
Harp Tavern ; and frequently, having appointed a deputy 
Harponian to take care of the vehicle, Mordaunt would 
send for his tiger into the parlour, and having regaled him 
with tobacco, smoke, ale, and gin and water, he would 
get the lad to spin long yams about the grandeur of their 
mansion down in Suffolk. 

In such frivolities did Mordaunt delight to ^ass his days 
and nights, to the great annoyance of his wife, daughter, 
and son-in-law, who at least pursued pleasure in paths more 
consistent with propriety and refinement. 

They, in the meantime, enjoyed all the delights of rural 
life, from the interchange Of visits and civilities with the 
surrounding gentry, down to the cultivation of an excellent 
flower and fruit garden, and thie attention necessary upon 
the formation of a very extensive aviary, containing vast 
numbers of tropical and even aquatic birds. These feathered 
tribes of Asia, Africa, and Soudi America, were removed to 
Richmond, at a great expense, when Mrs. Nisbett bade 
adieu to Suffolk, on the death of her husband. 

Meantime, Mr. Nisbett's extravagance and want of 
thought involved him in considerable difficulties. He 
mortgaged a great part of his property for the purpose of 
keeping ** open book'* at his tailor's, to whom at this time 
he owed about seven thousand pounds fdr articles of the 
most extravagant and useless description. He owed money 
to many other tradesmen, amongst whom may be men- 
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tiooed, as a matter of curiosity, a dgar dealer in Regent- 
street, whose account against ^him amounted to more than 
five hundred ponnds ! 

His career of folly was at length cut short by an accident 
which cost him his life ere he had attained that age (twenty- 
one) when the law would have given them complete controul 
over his own property, and when his several creditors would 
have been paid the amounts due to them for the money and 
goods they had advanced to him. 

The cause of this accident was as follows : — Mr. Nis- 
bett was very fond of horses, and delighted to break in 
those which were young and wild. He had one of these, a 
remarkably fine animal, in a carriage, called a ** break,'' 
near Bury ; before he left the stables in that town, the 
groom had cautioned him not to whip the horse, alleging 
that the animal, being young and fiery, would render him 
frightened and unmanageable ; this good advice, however, 
like many others given to young and headstrong persons, 
was entirely thrown away, for no sooner had our young 
Comet cleared the town of Bury, than he lashed the 
spirited' animal most unmercifully for several minutes. The 
horse got into a furious gallop, and rushed forward without 
regard to barrier or obstruction ; at the end of about two 
miles he overturned the carriage in the public road, 
and threw the driver with great violence on a heap of 
stones. 

Tlie shock and bruises which he suffered deprived him 
first of his senses, and afterwards of his life ; being carried 
home he knew nobody, not even his wife who mourned over 
him, and on the second day after the sad accident he bade 
adieu to all the enjoyments of life, ere it could be said that 
he had fairly entered them I 

The shock consequent on this catastrophe, both to 
Mrs. Nisbett and her family, may be more easily con- 
ceived than described ; in ad(Ution to their sorrow for the 
youth who had thus perished in so untimely a manner, the 
whole economy of their future estal^Jishmenty and future 
— spects, were now changed. 
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Mr. Nisbett had made a will immediately on his vnar- 
riage, leaving the interest of fifteen thousand pounds each to 
his wife and mother, the whole sum which he would become 
possessed of when of age being thirty thousand pounds ; 
though certainly there were other sums of very large 
amount, which would have fallen to him in due time, had 
he lived. 

The first impulse which actuated the young widow after 
this dreadful catastrophe, was to quit for ever the scene of 
its occurrence immediately after the funeral of her husband. 
Accordingly, having received an advance of money from the 
executors to Mr, Nisbett's will (namely, two officers in the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue, and an attorney named Ford) 
she removed to Richmond, in Surrey, where she took a 
large house on the banks of the Thames. Thither were 
removed the whole family, including her father, who joined 
his wife and children on the death of his son-in-law, also 
the furniture and live stock, which had so much contri- 
buted to their amusement in the county of Suffolk. 

Their intention was to sojourn in the pleasant village of 
Richmond until such an arrangement of affairs should take 
place, as would place the young widow on a secure footing 
during life; they remained there about six months, 
during which timfe they lived, or rather retired, from the 
world. 

Meantime Mr. Nisbett's mother disputed the validity of 
her son's wUl, seeing it was made prior to the attainment 
of his majority ; and the affair was thrown into Chancery. 

According to the law and practice of the English Courts, 
such a plea can never be tenable, because there are a thou- 
sand instances wherein disposition of property by will, by 
youths of both sexes and various ages, has been held both 
good and legal ; although a youth is not allowed to manage 
his own property until he attain the age of twenty-one, 
he certainly, in case of death, may will it to whom he 
pleases. 

Her mother-in-law made Mrs. Nisbett an offer of one 
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thonaand pounds if she woiild waive all claim to her hus- 
band's property ; but this she had more spirit than to ac- 
cept, and it is to be hoped that, however inconsistent the 
withholding of her rights may have been, she will (if she 
has not already done so) escape from the thraldom of the 
lawyers, unscathed and unhurt. She has always received 
an annual interest on a portion of the property left by her 
husband. 

During the sojourn of the Mordaunt's family at Rich- 
mond, they lived more retired than otherwise, save that the 
father would now and then break bounds^ and indulge him- 
self in deep potations. Tliis unconquerable habit he pur- 
sued at home, whoiever he could seise the opportunity — 
in the inns and taverns- of the neighbouring villages, when- 
ever he chanced to meet with a boon companion, and in 
town (at the Harp), of which we intend anon to speak at 
large. The latter place he generally visited at least once a 
week. 

His wife and children, on the contrary, were punctili- 
ously attentive to all the forms and graces of decorum 
which usually mark the appearance and manners of the 
families of the aristocracy. Nor was this mere outside 
show ; the propriety of conduct of each individual at home 
was as strict as l^e attendance of the whole family at 
church, &c., was regular. This pursuit of the paths of 
regular and genteel life was never broke in upon, except 
by the habit of '' cigar smoking, '' which our heroine had so 
unaccountably contracted from her late husband. 

Mrs. Nisbett had not been located at Richmond above 
three months, when Captain Yorke returned from the 
Mediterranean, and took his seat in Parliament, to which 
he had been elected previously. This he did, more parti- 
cularly, as it was his father's and uncle's wish that he 
should take a part in opposing the Reform Bill and the 
remaining of the Whigs in power. The night in which he 
took his seat was one of long and stormy debate — the 
Commons not rising until nearly five in the morning. 
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Notwithstsndfaig the late hour, and the fatigue oonse- 
quent on his journey from Portsmouth, he was determined 
not to retire to rest until he had seen the fair, but £EiithlesS| 
woman of his heart. Accordingly, getting into his travel- 
ling carriage, he drove to Richmond, and after merely 
chsoiging his dress at the Castle Inn, he drove to the resi- 
dence of our heroine. 

On being announced, the whole family was thrown into 
confusion ; Mrs. Nisbett and her sisters left the drawing- 
room in haste, and Mrs. Mordaunt was obliged to take 
upon herself the onus of meeting the deserted lover. 
Captadn Yorke pleaded his cause with all the ardour of 
strong affectioii, urging his expectations of title and fortune, 
and offering, notwitibistanding the cruel and heartless 
manner in which he had been jilted, to marry his inamorato 
immediately, or even to wait during the decent and usual 
term, required by custom, that Mrs. Nisbett should pass in 
a state of widowhood. The negociation consequent on 
this declaration, and really handsome offer, was of no avail ; 
the young widow would not, or perhaps had not the face to 
see him, on account of the manner in which she had already 
treated him, and he accordingly left the house in despair. 
They have never since met, nor, we believe, corresponded. 
Captain Yorke's father, Sir Joseph, and his uncle, the Earl 
of Hardwicke, soon afterwards died, and had Mrs. Nisbett 
acted with less selfishness, and more gratitude to a sincere 
lover, she would long since have worn a coronet, and, we 
doubt not, have been one of the happiest and most 
(Splendid of our female aristocracy. After a sojoixm of 
six months at Richmond, Mrs. Nisbett resolved to start 
again in the profession in which she had been so great 
a ftivourite ; accotdingly, in October, she accepted an en- 
gagement on handsome terms at the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
lane, where she' appeared in her favourite character of the 
Widow Cheurly. This duu'actery so appropriate to the 
circumstances of her own case, was the means of attracting 
crowded houses ; but certainly Mrs. Nisbett's very excellent 
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performance of it argued a levity of disposition, and want 
of that affectionate remembrance of her late husband, which 
was by no means expected from a woman of her interesting 
manners. Upon the whole, however, her career at Drury- 
lane was very successful. 

It seems that about this time Mr. Feargus O'Connor, the 
member of Parliament for the county of Cotk, was intro- 
duced to our heroine, which gave rise to the report that she 
was about to be married to that gentleman ; and, indeed, it 
was at length confidently asserted that the marriage had 
taken place. This, however, has been denied by our 
heroine, who certainly has the best ri^ht to know if such a 
circumstance ever occurred. It appears strange to us that 
such a thing was even ever hinted at. Feargus O'Connor 
is the last man in the world, we should imagine, to win the 
love of the gay widow, who refused youth, wealth, and title 
in the person of Captain Yorke, and who has, we know 
from excellent authority, a deep cherished remembrance of 
her first husband, and we have reason to believe that no 
great intimacy even exists at this moment between the 
parties. 

When O'Connor lost his seat in Parliament he became 
agitator amongst the English Radicals, and started a news- 
paper in the town of Leeds, called the Northern Star, 
This paper attained an enormous circulation (about 
seventeen thousand weekly) and was productive even of 
great profits. 

On the Chartists being arrested, Mr. Feargus O'Con- 
nor shared the fate of his colleagues, and has lately been 
liberated from prison. Whether he intends prosecuting his 
suit with our heroine we are not prepared to say ; but we 
have reason to think it would be more hopeless thiui ever. 

In December, 1834, when the far-famed brothers, 
Joseph and Ephraim Bond, took the Queen's Theatre, in 
Tottenham-court-road, Mrs. Nisbett accepted an engage- 
ment with them at twenty pounds per week, taking upon 
herself the ** nominal'^ management, at least, of that theatre, 
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in imitation of Madame Vestris at the Olympic. Here she 
distinguished herself by the performance of several parts, in 
which naivete of manner and lady-like deportment were 
the most prominent features. 

. Her performance of the gipsy, Zara, however, in a 
melo-dramatic^ piece of €bat name, was her chrf-d' eeuore. 
It was the means of obtaining increased popularity 
both for herself and the theatre. iShe has since greatly 
increased her reputation by her excellent personation 
of Constance^ in Sheridan Knowles' play of The Love 
Chase, and, later still, by her most inimitable representation 
of Lady Gay Spanker y in a very successful comedy, called 
London Assurance. 

This comedy, although deficient in those merits which 
shine so prominently in those of Sheridan and others, is full 
of amusing incidents, and is placed upon the stage in so 
admirable a manner, that it bids feir to retain a position 
there, more durable than most of the modern productions of 
a similar character. The efforts of Madame Vestris as a 
manageress are entitled to public approbation, and will do 
much to revive the falling drama. Although many causes 
have conduced to tbe decline of what is properly termed 
the acting drama, perhaps the primary cause of its present 
defection may be traced to the managers of the great 
theatres themselves. 

They first of all vitiated the public taste by the exhibition 
of dazzling spectacles, the chief attributes of which were 
the gorgeous scenes and their appliances, and the intro- 
duction of the four-footed tribe. 

This, once begun, must be continued, forthefancy having 
been powerfully impressed by the golden gew-gaws of this 
order of entertainments, cannot afterwards sober itself 
down to the unpretending show of comedy, or the spirit- 
stirring soul of tragedy. 

The mental dignity of the player's art is little enough 
understood and appreciated by the mass of the people, 
without the assistance of managers further to estrange them 
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from it8 study and admirationt and magnify their ignorance 
as to whatdfihould be the real standard of excellence in act- 
ing, by withholding all that is giemUnef and exhibiting all 
that is counterfeit. Such senseless pageants are mighty 
amnsing at the time, but what a dismal Toid is left afterwards 
in the mind of that man who feels that hi^me, and the 
waste of it, will be the snbject of future inquiry. 

Only think of a man, decently rational, confessing to you 
that he actually did see the w?iole of one of those com- 
pounds of trash and terror, which the modern managers call 
a play. 

It must bie conceded th^t the acting drama is not now a 
fashionable amusement. In the time of Creorge the Third 
it was eminently so, and the Kembtes Were almost ddfied in 
the Court circles. 

The condition of George this FV)urth, and the death of 
Talma and Kean, gave a blow to the legitimate drama, 
hitherto unrecoyered. Talma's death has positively de- 
stroyed, for a time, the school of tragedy in France, and 
Kean's death here seems to have left a blank of a hopeless 
kind ; and, we fear, very much fear, that his son lacks the 
genius, that mystic gift of heaven, which stamped upon his 
father's memory imperishable fame. 

Late dinner hours — the love for, and popularity of, foreign 
artistes f Whether in music or dancing — ^the increase of the 
suburbs of London — the multiplicity of minor houses — the 
relish of the great mass of the people for showy and sense- 
less balderdash — the state of trade, and the increase of dis- 
senters, are all of them causes set in battle array against the 
interests of the national drama, and conspire to its downfall. 
Let managers look to liiemselves, for the responsibility, 
after all, is mainly with themselves, and let them know the 
startling truths that it is within their power either to restore 
the pristine beauty and renown of the national drama, by a . 
judicious course of conduct ; or, by an opposite course, to 
trample upon and desecrate that art which made Shakspeare's 
^'lune ]mm(Ntal. 
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Would it be believed, unless it wereso, that there were 
two theatres at the eastern part of the Metropolis, in the 
fronts of which transparencies were exhibited of the per- 
formances going on within. It is enough to make the 
mortal remains of Hichardson crumble into dust, if not dust 
already. One principle of the management of Covent 
Garden has been to issue no ordersi and to limit, in some 
degree, the general free admissions. Various opinions 
have been entertained of this, certainly novel, arrangement. 
That it is contrary to the spirit of most of the bygone 
managements, will be seen by the following opinions given 
by Raymond — ^an actor of great experience — ^in a letter to 
Beter Moore, which will also convince our readers how 
necessary it is that a theatre should be conducted by one 
person of experience, as is the case at present at Covent 
Garden, than be a matter of speculation to parties ignorant 
of the business parts of management : — 

** Sheridan, at a period when the theatre was threatened 
with executions, was upbraided by a body of grumbling 
auditors, who yelped out everywhere the s^mp doctrine 
which, doubtless, you have often been assailed with — that 
the theatre was filled ?rith orders — that the money was 
wrongly appropriated-;-that it was badly managed, and that 
they would take possession of it, and manage it for the 
creditors. Mr. Sheridan, with great penetration, saw the 
drift of his brawling friends, and found a remedy for their 
roarings, and said : — * Gentlemen, I resign the manage- 
ment of Drury-Lane to your better judgment ; call a meet- 
ing — ^form a board of management — and pay yourselves by 
your wise and prudent government.' They did so , and 
this board of management took possession of the theatre. 
One came on the. stage to reform abuses— auother examuied 
the lamps and candles — another the wardrobe — another the 
carpenters' shop — another the coal cellar.: this dress was 
too cosdy , that unnecessary — 'what was tii.e use pf this 
scene, and that property, &c. &c. At the expir^utajon of two 
montis they found tfis twk they had vi^h e9Sf^tms99 U»d«f - 
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taken, troublesome ; in six months they were sick, and in 
nine they- fled from their duty, and Sheridan was left in 
quiet possession of his theatre, and never after heard of bad 
management. This was a cure, indeed ; and as I am cer« 
tain you must often be perplexed in tiie same way, I wish 
it could be practicable to impose the same remedy, and 
free you from all future insigniiicant intruders. I haye 
wandered more into this matter than I intended to have 
done, but as the occasion has called for elucidation it may 
not be considered unnecessary: I can only have one feel- 
ing about Drury-Lane — its prosperity. I am bound too 
strongly to its interests to maintain any other opinion,- 
or upliold any other system than that which is con- 
ducive to success, because my remuneration for labour 
must spring from that source. You will have the can- 
dour to acknowledge that the sum I receive from the 
treasury cannot be adequate to the anxiety, the duty, 
the responsibility and harassing labour of sixteen hours' 
daily and nightly attendance. Allowing this, I must be 
absolved from harbouring any retrograde feeling against its 
government ; and if the study of twenty years mthe manage- 
ment of theatrical property, with a close application to the 
history of former times, can qualify me to give a decided 
opinion, you will give me cisdit for thus freely and respect- 
fully combating a proposed system which my experience 
and judgment so forcibly point out -to be fatal, and 
which, on a further and more serious con^deratUm, you will, 
I may hope, abandon. I do not mean that o^rs are 
always to be admitted — this is the farthest from my thoughts 
and views of management; they ought to be used as 
circumstances may require them, but if they be permitted 
at one house and not at another, the consequence will 
be that the public will crowd to the full and abandon the 
empty house ; they will proclaim the success of the 
one and the ruin of the other ; the comfort of one and 
the coldness of the other; the good management of 
^^vent Garden, and the bad at Drury Lane. The public 
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is 8 monster in this respect, and is generally guided in its 
opinion by appearances, not by truth. Those who are capa- 
ble of judging for themselves will not take the trouble to 
do 80, but will quote the opinion of a rascally scribbler, 
who IS too often biassed by party feeling, and paid for his 
abuse. When orders are necessary, I will prove they bring 
money to the house instead of keeping it out, and that on 
an average two ordens will bring a third person, who shall 
pay for admission ; that is, when they are, as they ought 
always to be, properly distributed. Besides, is it not better to 
have a respectable audience in the house, than to perform to 
empty benches, which' at particular periods of the season, like 
the present, when the town is empty, and we are performing 
every, night, we must otherwise do ? You speculate upon 
tlie free list filling the places not occupied on weak nights ; 
those are the very people who fly from a thin house, and 
will only enter it when there is a new play or a new per- 
former, and will then occupy the places of ^ose who would 
• pay for the accommodation ; nay, they are the very persons 
who will prevent the run of a piece (although a consider- 
able portion of the public may not have seen it), in order 
that they may be gratified by a quicker succession of novel- 
ties. Trust not to those for any good they may do in this 
way to support a thin house ; they have been proved, and 
been foimd light in the balance. There are some, doubtless, 
who may be considered levers of the drama, and will 
generally attend, but they are too few to help our cause, or 
render us any benefit in the way we require and expect 
them. 

** I hope, my dear Sir, you will not consider what I have 
stated in reply to this particular part of your letter, as dic- 
tated by any untoward feeling of opposition to your views 
of management ; although I claim the privilege as a right, 
I hope I have discretion enough to use it with caution, and 
for the good of the concern. I am also well convinced it is not 
your wish to render me insignificant in my official capacity, 

c 2 
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nor place me in any unpleasant situation with the body I 
have to controul and manage, by any abridgment of those 
privileges which give him some little consequence to so pre- 
carious and thankless an office as that of manager of a 
theatre.'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

RAYMOND TURNED PORTER — JOHN KEMBLE's INNO- 
CENCE — DOWTON AND THE HOD-MAN — A DAY WITH 
EDMUND KEAN — SHAKSPERE IMPROVED — MAKING A 
" GUFFIn" CHAPMAN AND HIS FAMILY — ^THE MUF- 
FIN-MAN — MISS FOOTERS DREAM MADAME VESTRIS, 

HER LIFE, AMOURS, ETC. ETC. 

Poor Raymond ! we remember him well. This letter was 
almost the last he ever wrote, as death shortly afterwards 
relieved him from the cares of management. 

He was a tine, stout, athletic man, and we once witnessed 
a most ludricous incident betwixt him and the facetious 
Tom Cooke. 

Raymond was leisurely pursuing his way to the theatre, 
when Cooke, who was a little behind him, took a short run, 
and, with a flying leap, alighted full on the broad shoulders 
of the Herculean manager. It was under the Piazza, in the 
middle of the day. Raymond, nowise disconcerted, grasped 
Tom tightly round the thighs, and literally carried him, 
amidst the shouts and laughtei' of the bystanders, into the 
the Piazza Coffee-house, in the public room of which he 
dropped him, to the astonishment of its numerous visitors. 

Many curious anecdotes are recalled to our recollection 
by the names of those who have now ceased to be — that 
have passed to that " bourne from whence no traveller 
returns." 

John Kemble, with all his classic tdste and learning, was 
a very child in simplicity in some worldly matters. Those of 
our readers who remember him, may also recollect his pre- 
vailing costume off the stage — black, with continuations, 
and the now exploded HesWn boot. 

c 3 
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One morning, when in the Green-room of Covent-Garden, 
Liflton entered, dressed in a pair of loose trousers, which 
were then just coming into fashion.' John, who had a quick 
eye for anything new, immediately caught sight of the altera- 
tion in his comic friend's habiHments. 

** What have you here, Liston, eh ?" said the tragedian, 
shaking the trousers helow the knee ; ** what do you call 
these, eh ? Very good~-yery conyenient, I dare say ; but 
how, my dear Liston, how do you contrive to keep your 
stockings up?" 

John Kemble was a joyial soul, and few pushed the bot- 
tle about more steadily than himself. 

At a dinner party given at his house, where Dowton, 
Liston, and others were present, they had all indulged in 
** potations pottle deep.'' Mrs. Kemble had retired to rest, 
and, very prudently, as was her wont, taken with her the 
keys of the wine cellar. Kemble, who had been eloquent 
in the extreme during the evening, was at length quite ex- 
hausted, and gradually sunk from his chair under the table, 
until his chin, which was rather prominent, caught on the 
edge, in which situation he remained until it appeared likely 
to produce strangulation. One or two of the party made 
an unsuccessful effort to ring the bell for assistance, which 
was at length accomplished by Dowton, who, after the Her- 
culean effort, fell on the floor, forcing with him the bell-pull 
and rope. The servants entered, and the great tragedian 
was assisted to bed ; and the guests departed in various 
vehicles, and in various manners. 

Dowton, on emerging into the air, found himself some- 
what refreshed, and formed the manly resolution of walking 
home. 

Alter some eccentric evolutions, he managed to get as 
far as Middle-row, Holbom, when his Opera-hat (for it was 
in days when such things were known) was blown off 
by a sudden gust of wind. 

He gased at his ehapeau lying in the muddy streets, and 
then made sundry efforts to rvdaim it, but in vain ; often, 
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like Machethy '^ he clutched'' an unsubstantial '' beaver/' 
but the real one still evaded his grai^. At this moment an 
Irish labourer passed with his hod ; to keep his head cool 
he had dispensed with that article of dress which now trou- 
bled the comedian's mind with ^' thick coming fancies." 
" Is it your hat you're wanting, your honour ?" said he. 
Dowton signified by pantomime that it would be, at 
that moment, a desirable acquisition. 

The labourer stooped, picked up the hat, which he placed 
on his own head, shouldered his hod, and walked off, 
leaving the astonished actor in the act of endeavouring to 
cry out—'* Stop thief!" 

Dowton, with all his talent, never would, or could appre- 
ciate Kean, and generally spoke of the great tragedian with 
something bordering upon contempt. Munden also jeered 
at the great man, and in one instance, when the company of 
Drury-Lane subscribed a sum of money to present him 
with a piece of plate, on the comedian being applied to for 
his subscription, 

" No, by God V^ replied Joey, *' not a penny." 
" Surely, Mr. Munden, a rich man l5ce you," said the 
applicant. 

" Not a penny. Sir; you may cup Mr. Kean, but, 
damme, you shall not bleed me." 
So much for — 

Brotherly Love I 
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SHAKSPERE IMPROVED. 

In many of the acting plays of our immortal bard, some 
of the most beautiful language is allotted to very subordi- 
nate performers ; we may instance the exquisite description 
of evening, in Macbeth ^ mangled generally as savagely as 
the person of Banquo by the individual performing that 
revolting office. In Hamlet the Priest who officiates at 
the funeral of the " fair OpheliOf** has a passage requiring 
both graceful and impressive delivery, seldom amalgamated 
in its inefficient representation. Kean used to relate a wo- 
ful termination to this play. On one occasion, when starring 
in the provinces, the part of the Priest had been given to a 
person, who, unused to the study of blank verse, could by no 
effort retain the words. Being on intimate terms with the 
prompter, he prevailed ujDon him to help him through at 
night, by which time (as he understood his betters used a 
correspondent stimulant), having called to his assistance 
several libations of brandy and water, the little imperfectly 
committed to his memory had entirely vanished. On his 
first appearance in the funeral throng a slight unsteadiness 
of gait in walking, and a swaying of the body on taking his 
position by the grave, could be perceived by those in imme- 
diate approximation with the *' holy man ;'' but this might 
have passed as an artiste-like delineation of the infirmities 
of age, had not a powerful spiritual perfume, although not 
exactly the ** odour of sanctity," pervaded his person. His 
features, naturally comic, were on this occasion ** screwed 
to the sticking-place'' of solemnity, although the scalp 
designating the " shaven monk'* placed a little awry, and 
suffering a straggling lock of red hair to escape, blended 
with the vermilion intended to colour the cheek being by 
some accident communicated to the extreme tip of the nose, 
slightly deteriorated from that expression. He turned his 
head and looked imploringly at the prompter, who, faithful to 
his promise, had left his usual situation for the purpose of 
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assisting him. " No ceremony else," enquired Laertes f on 
the coffin being lowered with due decorum into the grave. 
** Her obsequies have been as far enlarged as we have war- 
rant," slowly repeated the prompter in a clear whisper, 
within a few feet of his friend. ** Her obsequies are large 
enough, I warrant," commenced the Priest. Again the 
active functionary poured the text into his ear in continua- 
tion, '* Her death was doubtful." " 'Tis doubtful if she's 
dead," said he of the cowl, wishing now to cut the matter 
as short as possible. His friend proceeded with — ** She 
should in ground unsanctified have lain till the last trump." 
" She should not trump in sanctified ground," replied the 
actor. *• Here she is allowed her maiden strewments," 
short and rather indistinctly said the prompter, who was 
now getting rather angry at the apparent hopelessness of his 
attempt. ** Here she is allowed her pails and stew-pans," 
responded the lost and bewildered monk, who had caught 
the sound but not the sense of the last phrase. This was 
too much : hastily consigning him to a place " unmention- 
able to ears polite," the prompter rushed from the scene, 
which was all confusion. Shouts of laughter, mingled with 
hisses, now so overcame the unfortunate candidate for histrio- 
nic fame that he dropped his book . * • Take him off, ' * was reite- 
rated on all sides ; but for this forcible measure there was no 
occasion — for in stooping to recover the sacred missal he 
suddenly disappeared, as if by magic, from the sight of his 
indignant benefactors, having by the effort precipitated him- 
self head-foremost into the grave of the beautiful Ophelia, 
The curtain fell on the scene, and Hamlet was performed 
for tiiat night only in six acts. 

To attempt to describe the wondrous powers of Edmund 
Kean as an actor would be a waste of time, after the enco- 
miums of such men as Byron, Scott, and Coleridge. Lord 
Byron says of his performance in Richard f '* I was almost 
stunned by the matchless vigour and energy of his acting ; 
that man has a soul." Scott says, ** Not to have seen him 
would have been an insult to the memory of the mighty 

c 5 
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Shakspere. It cannot in jostioe be said that he added lau^ 
rels to the brow of the bard of Avon, but he did most won- 
derfully refresh them, by the extraordinary vigour of his 
talismanic impersonations/' And Coleridge says, ** I can 
compare his acting to nothing fitter than the reading of 
Shakspere by flashes of lightning.*' 

Captain Oman, the first commander of the ** United 
Kingdom'' steam-ship, had taken Kean to and from Edin- 
burgh ; and the great Roscius extorted a promise from the 
Captain that he would never come to London, if he was 
playing there, without calling upon him. The extraordi- 
nary attention paid to him on his passage by the Captain, 
and his allowing him to do exactly what he pleased at all 
times, was the cause of this intimacy. He usually remained 
in his carriage on deck the greater part of the day, reading 
or smoking, to avoid being lionized in the saloon. He was 
usually enwrapped in a mighty cloak, ornamented with 
sable. His eating at supper was immense, and the dish 
was generally a rump-steak. His day-time meal was very 
scanty indeed. R^ular sleep was no ordinance of his. 
In the economy of Ufe, deep potations and rapid and bril- 
liant conversation were to tisn. as refreshing as ^* Nature's 
great bath." 

In the year 1828 Captain Oman called upon me to 
breakfast, and desired to find out the address of a gentle- 
man named Kean. ' Supposing that he referred to some 
mercantile person, I resorted to the Directory, While 
going through the K's, the Captain said — •* The Mister Kean 
I meant Sir, is the great actor." ** Is it possible I" I ex- 
claimed with remarkable ardour ; *^ and would you permit 
me to accompany you ? — it would be the highest gratifica- 
tion you could possibly afibrd me, for I idolize that man as 
an actor, and have long wished to see him in private 
society." 

<< By all means, Sir, we will go together, for he made me 
promise to call upon him, and I cannot break my word." 

We started directly to Covent-Garden Theatre, where 
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fhe night before he had played Othello, Entrancing oar- 
selves at that most dingy fissure, called the stage door, we 
encountered the equally dingy subs of the great National. 
" Is Mr. Kean here ?'' " No, Sir." " WiU he be here ?" 
"Don't know, Sir." "Where does he live?" "Can't 
say, Sir." "Does aaybody know?" "No, Sir; when 
he leaves here he generally mounts a horse and rides some 
twenty or thirty miles in the country." 

Finding that further inquiry was useless, and that 
denial was a matter of instruction from head quarters, we 
essayed to the other house to enquire for Hughes, one of 
his reputed pals. Hughes, however, was turn est, and the 
chance of finding the local habitation of the great man was 
getting rather at discount; however, we discovered the 
apartments of Mr. Charles Kean, who very politely, although 
in bed, indorsed the Captain*s card with the address of his 
mighty father, and with much complacency we steered in 
the direction of Mornington-place, Hampstead-road. 
Arriving at number ten in that prolonged line of stucco 
and verandahs, we knocked, and the door was opened by 
an ancient Scotch gentleman, who had a clothes-brush in 
one hand, and a black coat of scanty dimensions in the 
other. "Is Mr. Kean at home?" said the Captain. 
" Yes he is, Sir ; but you see he is with his physician this 
morning," said the Tweedist; " but walk in, gentlemen, 
for we'U be seeing how it is, for I find the Captain here is 
a countryman of mine." The room we entered was almost 
unfurnished ; a deal table, with divers intersecting circles, 
the marks of grog glasses, and the ashes of cigars, showed 
that certain orgies had but recently broken up. On being 
ushered up stairs ,into the drawing-room a different scene 
was presented. The furniture, the pictures, and the arti- 
cles of vertu soon convinced us that the great Roscius was 
not far off. The tables in this room were profusely covered 
with swords, dirks, helmets, and other things of stage pro- 
perties. A plaster figure of himself in Richard was on the 
]n«atle-9helf, u&d his portrait in Uttmiet abovie it^ on the 

c 6 
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table were maimscripts and plays, and amongst them a copy 
of VirginiHs. Captain Oman had the privilege of the entree 
to the bedroom ; and lifter some little time the Scotch ser- 
vant informed me, ** that Mr. Kean would be seeing me, 
if I walked up after him.** The great Roscius was in bed, 
just as he had come off the stage in Othello f excepting that 
the copper colour was partially removed from his face. He 
looked dreadfully ill, and confessed that his o'er night pota- 
tions had not been " few and far between." His eye was 
still brilliant, but the debauch had sadly impressed his other 
features ; his covering was a leopard's skin, and in the cen- 
tre of the bed was a costly tassel and cord communicating 
with the bell wire. The cord was soon in request, and he 
commanded the Scotch servant to bring up a bottle of port 
wine ; this was done, and he drank our healths most fer- 
vently. The w^ine seemed to rally him, and the great 
Talma not having been long dead, he gave his opinion, in a 
very eloqent manner, of his powers and attributes. Having 
asked us to dinner, he said he would dress, and come down 
to us. Before leaving the room a most laughable incident 
occurred, which amused Kean most highly. Captain Oman, 
being a most sedate and well regulated Scotchman, very 
gravely apologized to Kean, hoping that we had not dis- 
turbed him with the physician. Kean fairly roared out ; 
and, lifting himself up in bed, said — "Captain, if such a 
physician were introduced into the play of Macbeth, Vm. 

d d if the audience would know which was the Lady 

Macbeth.** The Captain, knowing nothing of plays, was 
still in a mystery, to the no small amusement of Kean ; 
until the latter, slapping him on the back, said — " The 
physician has only just got out of the sheets, having pre- 
scribed for me all night." 

On coming down stairs, he was dressed in a new suit of 

black, with some arrayments of jewellery. I was struck 

with his appearance ; his face was livid, and of a Bardolph 

''^'iracter; at that time there was nothing classic in his 

''s. A hard life had found him out, and he seemed a 
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broken man. The extraordinary brilliance of his eye for- 
cibly struck me, and I felt that that eye was the great 
charm of his acting. He soon rang the bell for s jda-water 
and brandy, that usual remedy for irregularity ^ nor did he 
spare the brandy, nor did we, for we consumed a mortal 
allowance. In talking of acting, he said — '* I do most 
religiously detest it ; I hate it. The life of an actor, Sir, is 
a life of mortifications and untold miseries ; and what may 
be termed the brilliancy and glare of the profession, in its 
successful professors, is but a miserable iffnis/aiuus, lead- 
ing to bogs and quagmires. The most dreadful sufferings 
I have ever endured have been associated with the briUiancy 
of a theatre, and the plaudits of a devoted audience." 
** How do you account for this, Mr. Kean ?" said I. 
" Why, Sir, the necessary, but detestable, mixture of what 
we call the artificial ^vith the natural ; thus, a soliloquy 
ought never to be loudly spoken, yet the art sayeth that 
you must be heard, and if you don't reach the ears of the 
* gods,' the art is outraged — ^why what a folly. I know well 
enough, if I were a less eminent actor than the people 
choose to think me, that my soliloquies, especially in Mac- 
bet hf would not be tolerated ; be considered tame ; whereas 
the soul is speaking rather than the lips. Tlien again. Sir, 
a man's being compelled to play a five act play, who may 
be mentally or physically prostrate." *' Are you studying 
VirginiiUf Sir ?" I said. " Why they wish me to play it ; 
and, with all my respect for its author, I feel that, after 
having drank at the pure fountain of my beloved Shakspere, 
that other streams are insipid. VirffiniuSf Sir, is a play 
that I cannot feed upon." 

After some time, Kean commanded his servant to go up 
stairs and bring down his vases, swords, and boxes ; it un- 
fortunately happened that his physician had the key, and 
she was out in his carriage. With a Richard'the- 7%irrf-look 
he commanded the servant to break open the closet, and the 
clatter of pokers, tongs, and other iron ware, rung through 
the house for some time ; finally, a most costly assemblage 
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of gold and silver vaaes, Bwords inlaid with precious stones, 
and innumerable snuif-boxes, glittered upon the table. The 
most valuable sword was presented him by the Council of 
Edinburgh, to be used on his performmg Macbeth in that 
city. The vases were the gift of the Philanthropic Society, 
and other public institutions. Amongst the snuff-boxes 
was one plainer than the rest. Kean took it up, and pressed 
it to his lips. ** Look at that, Sir,and read the inscription," 
said Kean, with emotion. I did so : it ran thus, — " Ed- 
mund Keait, from his friend Lord Byron/' ** Aye ! Sir, 
that plain box is worth all the rest.'' 

Dinner being announced, we retired to the parlour : Kean 
ate nothing ; he picked a bone, perhaps, — ^he took some neat 
brandy, and drank very sparingly of wine after dinner ; we 
resorted to grog and cigars, the latter of which he m^htily 
enjoyed. After he was assured that we must go, he said, 
'' Well, if so, I am going too ; and, if you will accompany 
me to the Strand, I have no doubt you will mix with some 
decent folks, and hear a little good singing." The Captain, 
however, declining, we left the great actor, who, no doubt, 
was about to make one at the Coal-hole Tavern. 

The Coal-hole was a favourite resort of Kean — ^we mean. 
the Kean — and although his son may rejoice in the cogno- 
men of Mister Kean, we would have him enjoy the distinc- 
tion, bearing in mind that there are no " Mister Caesars or 
Mr. Alexanders." Nor did the tragic hero disdain ** cold 
without," occasionally, at the Harp, of which we have pre- 
viously promised to speak, and shaJl relate at once an even- 
ing's entertainment we enjoyed there, when we witnessed 
the interesting ceremony of — 

THE 

SOLEMN INITIATION 
OF A 

KNICHT OF THE TRIPLE SILVER STAR 

OTHERWISE, 

THE MAKING OF A GUFFIN I ! 
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Mr. WilHam Jones, a young gentleman who was, by 
avocation, a poulterer, near Leadenhall-market, and known 
to his familiars by the cognomen of ** Duck-plucking 
Billy/' had long sighed for the honours emanating from 
the Thespian art. He had played (and paid for so doing) 
at many of those nurseries for actors denominated private 
theatres, and was, in the opinion of himself, an agreeable 
amalgamation of the dignity of John Kemble, the humour 
of Bannister, the genius of Kean, and the sparkling viva- 
city of EUiston ! He was deeply read in the ** Penny Ma- 
gazine" and the " Theatrical Register," and his pronuncia- 
tion was so perfect, that when on the stage in Richard, at 
that most splendid of theatres, situate in Rawstone-street, 
Clerkenwell, he uttered the celebrated line — " Richard's 
imself Aagain ! " — the cry of " Walker," raised by some 
persoDS in the pit, was received by him as a compliment to 
his knowledge of the rules of that celebrated grammarian. 

As yet the acquaintances of Mr. Jones had been confined 
to other intelligent young gentlemen of his own grade, equally 
stage- smitten. A real, lUnnfff live actor, he had never in 
private life yet encountered, and it was with feelings of awe 
and deep respect, not unmixed with delight, that his friend 
Smith introduced him to his particular intimate, Mr. Tod- 
man, of the Theatre Rural, Peckham, who was, he in- 
formed him,engaged,andwouldsoon electrify ,with his superior 
talent, a metropolitan audience. Mr. T. was retained at the 
Victoria Theatre, then under the superior management of 
Bum-bailiff Levy, to personate sanguinary ruffians, at the 
extensive salary of fifteen shillings per week, for which 
liberal consideration he was also to deliver the bills in the 
Walworth and Camberwell districts. A glass was proposed, 
and the trio proceeded to the Harp. Mr. Jones gazed in 
asconishment around the room, particubrly when the mean- 
ing of the wards, denominated Poverty Ward, Suicide 
Ward, &c., was explained to him, which may be seen 
painted in large letters over the several compartments of 
the Cqffee-room, 
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First they drank ale, which was soon denounced as too 
cold for Mr. Todman^s abdominal regions, and a quantity 
of Hodges' best was ordered in. Several other gentlemen 
now, in theatrical phrase, declared orij and were severally 
introduced to " Duck-plucking Billy." His wonderful 
histrionic talent was now expatiated upon by Mr. Smith, 
and Mr. Todman said it would afford him great pleasure to 
forward his theatrical interests. Warmed by their libations, 
the whole party became friendly and familiar. 

*' Ten pounds a week ! " said Todman, " why what is 
it ? Just pay for your women, your wine and cigars. 
Damn it, it isn't for the salary, but the lark of the thing ; 
and then the girls, you know, eh, Smith ? " nudging his 
elbow into Mr. Smith's stomach, who spirted a mouthful 
of gin and water full in the face of the listening Jones, who 
felt quite assured that he then and there stood in the pre- 
sence of an actor who had ten pounds a week, and was a 
favourite with the women. Why, with his talent, could he 
not attain the same envied position ? 

More cigars were now ordered, and the waiter told to be 
continually bringing up gin and water, and, at length, en- 
veloped in smoke and elated with his libations, Mr. William 
Jones was induced to favour the company with a specimen 
of his abilities. 

** Bravo! Bravo! — excellent !— -good, by G — d!" were 
the expressions used by all as Mr. Jones sat down — pre- 
eminently proud — and in a profuse perspiration. 

** What a chance for Kemble !" said one bilious-lookuig 
gentleman, in a ** shocking bad hat." 

*• Bunn, for his money;" replied a grave-looking man, 
shaking the flustered aspirant for fame cordially by the 
hand. 

** Don't be in a hurry — take things coolly (another glass 
cold without, waiter) ! 

" Mr. Jones (rising with difficulty), I am a man of 
few words ; but I think I do know something about acting, 
(the gentleman travelled with a bear) — I have only to say 
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that the manager who secures you is a made man, and that 
your talents and your genius is of that — I say — that is — 
I mean — that — I have great pleasure in drinking your 
health !" A long argument now took place as to the best 
means of at once securing Mr.. Jones for one of the great 
theatres, and it was then determined that he should be ini- 
tiated that evening as " a Knight of the Triple Silver Star," 
a society to which, Mr. T. informed him, Mr. Bunn and 
Charles Kemble both belonged, and who would be there 
immediately after the interesting ceremony. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. William Jones was introduced 
into the room, which was crowded with (as he was informed) 
all the elite of the theatrical profession, besides numerous 
dramatic authors, all eager to take his measure for a part. 
He had been previously arrayed, in a private room, in the 
robes of the order, which were most tastefully arranged, and 
consisted of a tin helmet, placed the hind side before — 
a cuirass of veritable iron, which rather cramped the free 
action of his arm — a spangled robe and sword ; and round 
his neck hung the bright badge of his knighthood — a strong 
pewter-plate, suspended by a jack-chain. His face had been 
made up by his friend the actor, who had produced, by 
some peculiar process, a chalky white effect upon one cheek 
and the sable hue of night upon the other ; his nose was 
deep red, and he was furnished with a pair of corked musta- 
chios, one of which inclined to his right eye, and the other 
gracefully meandered to the tip of his chin. 

The acclamation that burst out ** wide and deep," on his 
appearance, served to cheer and exhilirate him, and he had 
now only to mount the table and deliver the opening solilo- 
quy in Richard the Thirdj and his installation would be 
complete (the former part of the ceremony merely consist- 
ing in the trifling matter of paying for the gaiter of the 
whole assembly). Mr. William Jones was in the very act 
of commenchig, when a loud cry was heard from the end of 
the room, — *• Seats there — seats, for Mr. Kemble and Mr. 
Bunn/' and a very fat ieery-looking gentleman, answer- 
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ing to the latter name, advanced and took his seat on the left 
side of the room, scowling all the while furiously on a tall 
stout personage, who met his rivars rage with a cool smile 
of disdain, and located himself immediately opposite, amidst 
the bows and greetings of his-own party, who cried — "Bravo ! 
Kemble.»' 

Mr. William Jones commenced and finished his speech. 

** Bravo, bravo ! good. Gu^n ! excellent, Gwffin ! "' 
were the cries that shook the room. He had scarcely 
seated himself and received the congratulations of his friends, 
when a pale man advanced and in rather a loud whisper 
told him he was authorised by Mr. Kemble to offer him an 
engt^ment at Covent-Garden for three years, at a rising 
salary of nine, ten, and eleven pounds per week. Ere he 
could reply, Mr. Bunn arose and said, angrily, such conduct 
was damned shamefiil, and like his ear-wiggmg rival. 

** Twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, Mr. Jones," said he, 
** and I'll sign your engagement this moment." 

" Fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen," replied the Covent- 
Garden manager, hastily. 

** Eighteen, nineteen, and twenty,'* said Drury's ruler, 
determined not to be outdone. ^ 

" Twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three, and half a 
clear benefit," shouted Kemble. 

Bunn here arose — stood some seconds, but was unable to 
speak ; at length tears came to his assistance, and he stated, 
in a voice trembling with agitation, that although nothing 
would have given him greater satisfaction than the engage- 
ment of Mr. Jones, he dared not go beyond the offer of his 
rival manager. '^ I am not a selfish man," said he, ** nor 
an unfeeling man, nor an unforgiving man, whatever the 
world may say ; and to prove it, Chsurley," continued he, 
with emotion, looking across the room towards Mr. K., '^ I 
wish you joy of your engagement, and have no objection to 
toss you, best two and three, for half a pint of gin." 

The offer was accepted — the rival managers drank to- 
~^her — ^Mr. Jones's engagement was drawn up, signed, 
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and sealed. He drank with everybody until in a state of 
insensibility, and woke the next morning in the station- 
house in Bow-street, and found, indeed, he had been — 

MADE A CUFFIN ! 

This sketch of the amusements of the Harp may appear 
overdrawn, but we assert it as a fact, and could, if we 
pleased, call upon the party to prove it ; but the glorious 
days of the Harp are over, and the old familiar feces are 
fsst fading away. Here we have listened to old Broml^'s 

. tale of the great Astley, and the still greater Richardson. The 
theatre of the former's glories is no more— Bartholomew 
fair is a thing that has been. Astley 's was a treat, and, 
compared to the generality of the minor actors, what bright 
stars were Mr. Widdicomb and the Lilliput ponies ! We 
remember our last visit a few days before the fire. 

' Astley's ! exclaimed we to ourselves, involuntarily stop- 
ping in our course down the Westminster-road to investi- 
gate the contents of a posting-bill, of such length as almost 
to require the aid of a ladder to enable us to read it from 
top to bottom — Astley's 1 and as we went on reading we 
involuntarily thought of grand pageants, fierce contests be- 
tween knights in armour, burning castles, and horses gallop- 

. ing with their riders over moor and mountain to the relief 
of some distressed damsel, and arriving just in time to save 
her from being buried in the ruins, llien we thought of the 
feats in the circle, and remembered how many hearty laughs 
we had had at the fun of Mr. Merryman ; and then snuffing 
the odour of the sawdust up our nostrils — ^for we were 
actually at the door of the theatre and did not know it, we 
walked dreamily on, and, presently, to our great surprise, 
found that we were actually in the interior of the building. 
Strange, muttered we, but then we thought we remembered 
having heard somebody say to us, ** Happy to see yoU; 
Sir; pray walk on," and so, we suppose, we walked on ; at 
all events there we were^ oomlbrtfibly seated, enjoying the 
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cool refreshing breeze that blew upon us from the stage. 
Mazeppa ! Waterloo ! what a precious long run those 
pieces have had, but, as everybody knows, that's owing to 
the horses. We doubt not Ducrow will revive them. Oh ! 
here they come, and here come the wolves aft*»r them ; those 
creatures are so fond of horse-flesh. Ha, ha ! there goes 
a carpenter's head, in a paper cap, floating down the stream 
along with the wolves, and yonder there's some fellow's 
hand and arm working those drowned eagles. Very well 
meant, but not so well dons. Down goes the curtain — 
piece over — ^and now for the scenes in the circle. Thought 
so ; here's Bullock the clown, with his *' Hallo ! here we 
are," the usual introduction of all the tribe from time im- 
memorial ! Here's Mr. Widdicomb, too, looking as young 
as ever he was, though now he must be nearly— eh, hem ! 

never mind : or, if you must know, ask Mrs. hollo ! 

here's Mr. Stickney, the American rider, galloping along on 
the back of two horses at once ; if he straddles much wider 
those buckskins will certainly crack, and that will be very 
un-seamly. 

** La, ma !'' cries a young lady near us, " you promised 
some day to put me under a good rider ; let it be Mr. 
Stickney, ma." 

*' For shame, my dear — hush!" muttered the old lady, 
violently a^tating her fan ; and just at this moment Mr. 
Stickney stops. 

*' I say. Sir," cries the clown. 

"WeU, Sir." 

** Can I do anything to disoblige you, Sir ?" 

" Bring Master Adams, Sir." 

** Yes, Sir." 

And Master Adorns having been brought, Stickney takes 
him up, and away the horses go, galloping round the circle, 
till the Clown cries out — 

** I say, Sir ! stop. Sir ; just for a moment. Sir ; do, Sir ; 
just thought of such a funny thing. Sir." 

" Well, Sir," cries the rider, puUing up, " what is it ?" 
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. " Why, Sir, do you know, Sir, why Master Adams' leg 
is like a bad half-penny candle ?'' 
" No, Sir," cries Stickney. 

"Why, Sir, because there's more cotton than fat about 
it, Sir." 

And amidst the laughter created by this joke, the rider 
and his young companion resumed their course round and 
round at increased speed, till the performers and spectators 
are almost giddy with looking at them. Hallo! here 
comes a female — what can they be going to do with her ? 
nothing improper let's hope ! No, oi^y going to ride. Oh, 

it's Madame CincUli, the German e , or, perhaps, we 

ought to say, she-questrian ; fine woman ; noble pair of 
legs ; pity she didn't add another flounce to her trousers, 
though. There's a spring ! she's on the horse already ; no 
bridle — no saddle — stands upon one leg — meaning, of 
course, to rest the other. How those young sparks be- 
low are staring up at her ; extraordinary display, cer- 
tainly ! Now Mr. Stickney and the lady are riding side 
by side. 

** Hallo, Sir !" cries the Clown, taking from the ground 
a handful of sawdust, '* what do you call this ?" 

"That, Sir?" repUes Stickney; "why, that, Sir, is 
sawdust." 

" Bet you a shilling it ain't, Sir." 
" Done, Sir." 

"You're done. Sir," chuckles the Clown; "it's wood 
dust. Sir; I saw that before you. Ho, ho ! what a fool 
you are." 

" What, Sir," cries the rider, " call me a fool — ^you're 
the fool, Sir." 

" Oh, am I ! Walker, though ! I'm not such a fool as 
I look." 

And here ending the dialogue, away go the steeds again. 
When feeling ourselves in a sort of whirl we make our way 
into the road ; cross over to Broadhurst's, to the tavern at 
the corner^ and endeavour to steady our brain with a glass 
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of heavy. It was our last visit, and a few days after we 
gazed upon the altered scene— a blackened ruin ! 

The original proprietor of this scene of entci'tainmentwas 
quite a character. His education had been much neglected ; 
and, indeed, it has been asserted that its progress was en- 
tirely checked before he had arrived at the important stage 
of reading and writing. 

His daughter, who was a well-informed young lady, was 
one morning in company with him, near his original theatre 
(now the Surrey), when two gentlemen — one a sprig of 
nobility — stopped to converse with him. After congratu- 
lating him on his great success and good fortune, old Ast- 
ley replied by assuring them that he had struggled with 
great difficulties. 

** When I first came here, my lord," said he, ** nobody 
knows the trouble I had. It was just afore the obstacle 
was built,'' pointing to the pillar in the cross-roads. 

** Obelisk ! obelisk ! father,'' said his daughter, in a 
whisper, pressing his arm. " Yes, yes, I know," he con- 
tinued ; " as I was saying, my lord, I met with great trou- 
ble indeed— evenrbody threw an obelisk in my way." 

"Obstacle ! obstacle ! father," again whispered his dis- 
concerted daughter. 

" Be quiet, will ye, Kate ?" said the old equestrian— 
** no pleasing you. I said obstacle first, didn't I ?" And 
he then proceeded in his story ; and after giving a long 
account of his difficulties, and his ultimate success, he in- 
vited the gentlemen home to lunch, telling them, in con- 
clusion, that they would be much pleased with the late im- 
provements in his garden, where he had made, he said, at 
great expense, *' a turpentine walk, and formed a fistula 
at the bottom." 

Most of the old worthies are gone. Old Chapman, of 
Covent-garden, was a character idso — a glorious old fellow. 
His bones rest beyond the fkr Atlantic. He was a scholar, 
a gentleman, and would fight to the last any one, in a pro- 
per cause, yonng or, old, of bis inches and weight. 
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He waB Tery short-sighted ; and we well remember his 
being called on one night unexpectedly to play the Ohoat in 
Hamlet, Though well read in Shakspere^ he required to 
peruse the part carefully before going on the stage. He 
was poring over it, spectacles on nose, close to the entrance. 
When the cue was given he threw down the part, but quite 
forgot his glasses ; and the *' buried Majesty of Denmark" 
was greeted on his assuming his position on the stage with 
" Bravo ! bravo ! 

Old Four Eyes f" 

The Chapmans, who all emigrated to America, are, we 
believe, all defunct, with the exception of the young^est son 
aiiH daughter. Sam, a very clever fellow, died in Phila- 
delphia, and William at New York — we remember the lat- 
ter in England. It was at Brighton^ when the veteran 
Russell had the management of the theatre. William 
Chapman had gained some fame by his performance of 
Crack in the Turnpike Gate, at the English Opera House, 
under the auspices of Arnold, and he fixed upon Crack as 
the part in which be proposed to astoni^ and delight the 
play-going community of Brighton. 

In arranging the performance with Russell, Chapman 
expressed his intention of singing, in the character of the 
drunken cobbler, the *' Mail Coach," a song brought into 
great notoriety at the time by Mathews. 

'' Oh no, you must not, sir," said the redoubtable Jerry 
Sneak. 

" Why not ?" retorted Chapman. 

** Because it's not in keeping with the character," replied 
tiie manager. 

** WeU," continued ihe actor, ** but I wish to sing it." 

^* It does not belong to the piece, Mr. Chapman." 

<' But if I chuse to smg it, Mr. RusseU ?" 

" You ow't do it, Sir." 
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*' Can't I, by God !" ejaculated the excited actor, " I'll 
show you I can ; and more than that (striking his fist with 
violence upon the prompter's table), I insist upon singing 
it!" 

** Oh, if you insist upon it, why that alters the case," 
said Russell, who was never known to lose temper ; and he 
immediately commenced making out the bill for Mr. Chap- 
man's first appearance, who, on the following morning, 
was horrified by seeing posted on the affiche, which an- 
nounced his first appearance in Brighton — ** the part of 
Cracky by Mr. Chapman, in which he 

Insists upon singing the Mail Coach /" 

In America the elder Chapman hit upon a novel experi- 
ment in theatricals, which was no other than a ** floating 
theatre upon the Mississippi." 

It was found to answer admirably ; and we have reason 
to believe the family of the Chapmans realised a consider- 
able sum of money. 

A slight accident occurred one evening, which was at- 
tended with rather unpleasant circumstances. 

The theatre was " moored and anchored" safely, as they 
considered, at a town on the river, about eighty miles above 
Natchez ; the current of the Mississippi is rather swift — ^the 
theatre was filled to overflow — and the audience all listened, 
in breathless attention, to the raving of Lear^ personated 
by Adams, an American actor, of strong steam-boat power — 
when, just as old Kent expresses in the play his intention of 
cutting his lucky from England, saying, in the language of 
the immortal bard, ^* To foreign climates my old trunk I 
bear," it was perceived, during the pause of the act, that 
the company had been for some time upon the move, and had 
literally progressed about twelve miles on their way to 
Natchez. Getting back against the stream was out of the 
question j so they e'en played out the play, and the audi- 
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ence returned by the first steam-boat they met, which was 
not until early the next morning ! This circumstance some- 
what injured the interests of 

The Floating Theatre, 

t 

Another, a cotemporary with Chapman, recently died in 
America — Powell, the father of the English stage. 

Powell' was a great pedestrian, and always walked a cer- 
tain number of miles per day, wet or dry ; if wet, it was 
performed under Covent-garden Piazza, or, lately, in the 
Quadrant, in Regent-street, both of which places he had 
measured to an inch ; but there were times when he was 
sadly disconcerted, viz., when a new drama was rehearsed 
in which he had a part, being then not unfrequently detained 
from eleven o'clock until four or even five ; but for this he 
found a resource, and might be seen pacing up and down at 
the extremity of the stage, in a part appropriated for the 
unused scenery, where a narrow passage had been left for 
the carpenters and others, and here, having ascertained his 
distance, he generally contrived to make up his 

Ten Miles per Day. 

He was never known to neglect his duty at the theatre 
but in one instance, which we shall relate. 

The curtain was about to rise for the night's performance 
of Learf in which he had to go on in an early stage of the 
play. The call-boy, in his accustomed round, found he had 
not ariived in his dressing-room, but relying on his usual 
punctuality, he took no notice of his absence, but when hs 
proceeded to call him from the Green-room and found he 
was not there he became alarmed. At that instant, Powell 
rushed in in a profuse perspiration, and looking the pic- 
ture of despair ; a few minutes were yet good, a robe was 
hastily thrown on him, and he spoke some few lines and 
left the stage. 
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On going into tiie Green-room he was encountered by 
EUiston, then the manager, who asked him with great 
seriousness and asperity the reason of his neglect. 

" He is dead," said Powell, " and he never deceived 
me!'' 

All thought, of course, he had lost some relative, and 
proceeded, in the usual common-place, to sympathise with 
him on his bereavement. 

" Yes," continued the agitated actor, *^ he never did — and 
I am sure never would have done so — he it was that gave the 
friendly signal at which I always put my hat on, and for 
twenty-seven years I have been correct to the minute. But 
he is dead, and nothing but his death would have occasioned 
the sad accident. Yes, he never did deceive me!" and 
poor Powell sat down, quite overcome with his feelings. 

•* Who is it you have lost, my dear friend ?" at length 
said EUiston, seating himself beside him, and pressing his 
hand. '* I deeply r^ret your misfortune. Was it a near 
relative?" 

" No," replied the actor. 

'' Only a beloved friend, then, I presume," said Elliston 
in his most pathetic tones. 

** No, no," ejaculated the broken-hearted Powell, " it 
was, alas, 

*' The Muffin Man r' 
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MADAME VESTRIS. 



The absurd falsehoods which have, from time to time, 
issued from the press concerning this justly celebrated 
female, call imperatively for a memoir, which shall give a 
correct account of her ancestry, birth, parentage, and con- 
nections, and which shall not be disfigured by a single word 
of untruth ; the writer, from a personal knowledge of the 
facts, having it in his power to challenge and defy con- 
tradiction. 

The grandfather of Madame Vestris, the immortal F. Bar- 
tolozzi, was a native of Florence, and is well known to 
have been the greatest copper-plate engraver the world ever 
produced. He lived many years in a state of comparative 
indigence, from which, however, he was extricated in conse- 
quence of the fame he acquired by engraving the well* 
known beautiful copper-plate of the death of the Earl of 
Chatham in the House of Lords, from a painting by 
Copley, the father of the present Baron Lyndhurst. For 
this admirable performance he received the sum of two 
thousand pounds ; after this (as he termed it) "sloice of 
dam gud loke," he continued to reside in England for some 
time, in a^ state of comfort. At length he accepted very 
liberal offers from the Portuguese government to go to 
Lisbon; where, on his arrival, he was received by the 
lovers of the fine arts with open arms, and where his great 
talents soon procured for him the honour of knighthood. 
He die<r at Lisbon, shortly after he had completed the por- 
trait of the Prince Royal of Portugal, at the advanced age of 
87 or 88 years. 

It may be considered worthy of remark, in this place, 
that, in consequence of Signer Bartolozzi having been in- 
strumental, by his vast talents, in promotiDg the trade in 
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fcopper-plate prints in this country, the British government 
offered him a pension of four hundred pounds a-year, on 
the condition, however, that he should leside in England. 
But this offer coming after he had made his engagement 
with the Portuguese government, and, indeed, after he had 
sold off all his household and other property, he left Eng- 
land for ever. 

Among his works, were engravings of the Townley Mar- 
bles, from exquisitely finished drawings by that prince of 
draughtsmen (as L'Empiere styles him), and accomplished 
gentleman and scholar, John Brown. 

But to return to the immediate subject of the present 
memoir. Sir F. Bartolozzi's only offspring, G. Bartolozzi, 
was born at Rome, and had come to England with his 
father. His mother was never in this country. At first he 
followed the occupation of his father, but not being able to 
endure confinement, he at length became a picture dealer, 
and general dealer in everything that might present itself iii 
his various journeys to and from Italy. Indeed, he was so 
very successful, that in a few years he accumuMed an inde- 
pendent fortune, and purchased an estate at Venice, with a 
country residence about fifty miles distant from that cele- 
brated city. 

There he expected to pass his life in peace and affluence, 
which, indeed, he would have done, but /or the ravages of 
the French army, under General Buonaparte, whose troops 
swept away all the valuables and moveables that they could lay 
their hands on, without compunction, leaving the poor Vene- 
tians without a zechino, either in their banks or public 
funds. Thus was Signor Bai'tolozzi, among a thousand of 
others, hurled, in a moment, from the height of prosperity 
into the very gulph of poverty and distress ; and the only 
means which remained to him of procuring a subsistence, 
was the pursuit of the profession of his late father. He ac- 
cordingly resumed it ; and not meeting with the expected 
success, he became involved, and was subjected to many 
serious vicissitudes. 
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fF It is now time that we refer to Madame Bartolozzi, the 
mother of our heroiue. 

Mademoiselle Tlieresa Janson was the daughter of Mr. 
Janson, the first dancing master of his age in Germany, his 
native land. He was brought to this country by Earl 
Spencer and Lord Mulgrave, under whose patronage Miss 
Janson likewise immediately commenced teaching that 
beautiful and graceful art. Several of the highest families 
benefited by her instructions, and she was eminently suc- 
cessful ; so much so, indeed, that she and her brother, Mr. 
L. Janson (who taught dancing only because he was bred 
to it by paternal authority, music being his decided ybr/e) 
realised rather more than two thousand pounds per annum. 
They resided at No. 14, Great Marlborough-street, and 
they were both musical pupils of the immortal Clementi. 

Miss Janson was one of the most noted performers 
of her time on the pifino-forte ; but her father's income 
being sufficient, she, during his life, had no occasion to 
make use of her abilities, further than to contribute to the 
amusement of her father's guests, who were generally per- 
sons of the very highest rank and fashion. Many costly 
entertainments were given by old Mr. Janson, but this ex- 
travagant expenditure of his income at length brought him 
into difficulties, and he became insolvent. 

The musical compositions of Mr. Janson, jun., have long 
been before the public, and are too well known to require 
comment here. 

About the commencement of the year 1795 Miss Theresa 
Janson was first introduced to Mr. G. Bartolozzi, at a musi- 
cal party of Col. Hamilton's, of pugilistic notoriety. Sig. 
Bartolozzi was a very fine violin and tenor player, and 
could boast of having introduced into this country the very 
first double bass player in the world, Signor Dragonetti, the 
very prop of the orchestra of the Italian Opera House, 

Miss Janson being a very fine girl, and known to possess 
great talent, it is no wonder that she had many suitors. 
Among the rest, Mr. Rice, an eminent and wealthy East 
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India mercba&t, made her an offer of his hand and fbrtane. 
But G. Bartolozzi was preferred and accepted by all 
parties. 

The original intention of Signor Bartolozzi was to return 
immediately to his property in Italy, for the facts we are now 
recording occurred previously to the wreck of that gentle- 
man's affairs ; but he now changed his mind, and took a small 
house near that of the fatlier of his intended bride, at North- 
end, near Waltham Green, where he intended to reside 
whilst he settled some affairs in England. 

Old Mr. Janson's circumstances were every day growing 
stiU worse, but their real state was not made known to 
Bartolozzi. Janson had promised to give his daughter one 
hundred pounds to defray travelling charges ; but Barto- 
lozzi, rather unexpectedly, and for reasons above stated* 
requested the advance of the money to purchase some fur- 
niture for the house he had recently taken. This was a 
death-blow to poor Janson, as it was utterly out of his 
power to comply with the request. Indeed, it must have 
prevented the union altogether, but for the following occur- 
rence. 

Janson told his daughter that if any one could be found 
to discount a bill for one hundred pounds, at six or eight 
months, he would give her the money. She was, however, 
unable to succeed in finding such a person. This caused 
her great affliction ; when, fortunately, the most intimate 
friend of her brother stepped in by chance, and he, being 
made acquainted with the cause, said, — ** I will advance the 
money on your father's note at twelve months, provided 
your brother do indorse it." To this the brother having 
consented, a bill was drawn up the same evening, a cheque 
given for the amount, (on Sir R. C. Glynn, by C. F. 
Rathart, Esq.) and the cash was presented to Bartolozzi the 
following morning, as if from old Janson's pocket. 

A license was now procured, and the marriage ceremony 
was performed at St James's church. It was agaia cele- 
brated by a Catholic priest daring the ensuing May. 
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After spending the honey-moon at the Star and Gartec, 
at Richmond, the bride and bridegroom went to their resi- 
dence at Northend, where they resided for some time. 

Here Mrs. Bartolozzi suffered a double miscarriage in 
less than twelve months. They removed to the upper part 
of the house of Mr. Wetherell, upholsterer, No. 72, Dean- 
street, Soho, where our heroine was born, in the year 1797. 

Many silly wagers and bets having been made respecting 
the age of Madame Vestris, all persons interested are hereby 
informed of the real date of her birth, and that she is con- 
sequently, at this moment, forty -five years of age. 

Miss Bartolozzi received an excellent education, and dis- 
played great musical talent, and an extraordinary memory, 
at very tender years. She rapidly became perfect mistress 
of the French and Italian languages, and spoke her own 
with purity, a circumstance that may create some surprise, 
as bodi her parents dealt in that kind of small talk that may 
be termed me^rjo-English. A Mr. Best, celebrated for his 
duel with Lord Camelford, is said to have taken great 
interest in her education, and, indeed, (and we repeat the 
on dit with tenderness) the honour of parentage is by 
some assigned to this gentleman. Far be it from us to 
throw such a stigma upon the purity of Mrs. Bartolozzi ; 
we only name it here, because the excellence of that lady's 
character will be its refutation." Our heroine developed 
herself rapidly, and at 14 was a most bewitching creature. 
Her parents denied her none of the amusements of the 
metropolis, and her interesting features might be seen 
nightly at concerts, balls, the Opera, &c., during the winter 
of 1811. At this period she played the piano pleasingly — 
but her singing was wild and untutored ; and as she was 
from infancy impatient of controul, and as she was not 
intended for the stage, little pains were bestowed upon her 
vocal powers. When about 15 years old, the enchanting 
Miss Bartolozzi was introduced to Mr. Armand Vestris, 
who was then astonishing all the fashionable world at the 
King's Theatre. The descendants of the man, whom the 
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enthusiastic French called ** the God of Dance/* deserves 
some mention. He was born at Paris, May 3, 1787 ; was 
educated from his cradle in the steps in which he was 
destined to walk, and was presented by his father and 
grandfather (the immortal Vestris) to the Parisian public 
in 1800. That circumstance is in no danger of being for- 
gotten abroad — for the elder Vestris returned to the stage 
on that occasion, in compliment to his grandson, and all 
Paris was on fire to behold the three generations, all excel- 
ling in their joint art, exhibit at once. Young Armand, 
however, bore away the palm, and for nine years remained 
the most attractive ballet performer in that nation of 
dancers. Perhaps no men have more temptations pre- 
sented to them than public dancers in France ; and Armand 
Vestris, at the age of two-and -twenty, showed that dissipa- 
tion had done its work upon him ; in fact, though just 
arrived at manhood in years, he was sinking into old age in 
constitution, when he accepted an engagement in England. 
After a little preliminary nursing, he appeared in a pas de 
deux with Madame Angiolini, on the Cth of January, 1809, 
in D'Egville*s ballet, called Les Amours de GlauquCy ou 
la Vengeance de Venns. He then danced a fandanr/o 
with Angiolini, in Don Quichott^ ou les Noces de Gamachef 
which fandangOf it is said, turned the heads of half the 
female portion of the audience. Vestris reposed quietly 
in the good graces of the fashionables ; and on one eventful 
evening. Miss Bartolozzi sighed, and looked, and fairly 
owned herself ** danced out of her heart." Vestris was 
struck by the mute eloquence of the lady ; and on the 28th 
of January, 1813, the rector of St. Martin's-in-the-fields 
performed the marriage ceremony, and joined these extraor- 
dinary individuals. Some of our readers may not remember 
Vestris. He was rather of a clumsy make, and not alto- 
gether the man to look at, that should train for an Adonis ; 
his face was chubby and inexpressive, and his eye had an 
expression of dissipation that was unpleasing — the gloating 
of passion without fire. They lived expensively ; and as 
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the charms of his young wife began to be much lauded, he 
determined to bring her on the stage, to which the lady, 
** nothing loth," consented. Little preparation did she 
require ; but after receiving a few lessons in singing from 
M. Corri, made her*iirst appearance, for her husband's 
benefit, at the King's Theatre, on Thursday, the 20th of 
July, 1815, as Proserpina^ in Winter's beautiful opera of 
// Ratto di Proserpina, This was a bold undertaking, 
since the part had been composed expressly for Grassini, 
and her excellence was still vividly recollected by the town. 
The youth, the beauty of Madame Vestris, atoned, however, 
for her deficieLcy in point of talent, and she made a most 
favourable impression upon a crowded audience; she was 
encored in the duet, Vaghi colli ameni prati, and warmly 
applauded in Xh& airs, Paga fugi lieta un <fi, and Giova 
omnipo sente. 

She repeated the character on the following Saturday, 
when the Princess Charlotte of Wales honoured the theatre 
by her presence, and was so enraptured at the performance 
of the trio. Mi Lasci, by Madame Vestris, Madame Sessi, 
and Signor Graum, that she joined heartily in the plaudits 
of the house. So delighted, indeed, was her Royal High-> 
ness with the youthful debutante, that she again visited the 
house on Tuesday the 25th, when the same was given a 
third time, and, in fact, Madame Vestris so charmed the 
frequenters of the Opera-house, that the opera was played 
repeatedly till the close of the season. 

Yet it was sufficiently easy to discover that the talents 
of the young performer had done little towards exciting 
this feeling in her favour. To confess the truth, they were 
not at this period of a very striking order. 

Her voice by no means possessed that richness and 
volume it has since acquired, and her acting was still less 
admii'able, being limited to crossing her arms gracefully 
upon her bosom, looking like a pretty piece of still life, or 
giving an occasional gentle wave of the right hand during 
the execution of a aong. 
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Her defects became more obyious in the course of the 
next seasoD, when she appeared in Cost Fan Tut It ; Susanna f 
in Figaro f and one or two other characters. 

In the vacation of 1815, Madame Vestris went abroad 
with her husband, and returned in December, and after the 
season of 1816, she appeared at Paris (December 7), as 
Proserpina ; Mrs. Dickens, then at the Theatre Italien, re- 
presenting Ceres. At Paris our heroine was not pre- 
eminently successful, and here begins her ** eventful" his- 
tory. Armand Vestris, known as a '*gay man" in London, 
was trebly so in his own country, and his young and fasci- 
nating wife was left in solitude, whilst he mingled in all 
the dissipations of the metropolis. She was then under 
twenty years of age, " with all the wicked world before her," 
neglected in a foreign country by him : for whom she had 
given up the protection of parents, and the attentions of 
friends — " it was much" — the sequel may be guessed. 
Vestris went to Naples, his wife stayed in Paris, and launched 
into the pleasures of the city. From the year 1816 to the 
day of the death of Armand Vestris, we have heard that he 
and his enchanting spouse ''lived asunder," though they 
had once or twice met. He died as he had lived, greatly 
embarrassed. 

Let us return to Madame Vestris, whom we left enjoying 
all the enchantments of the enchanting city. Her per- 
formances at the Italian Theatre were not very frequent or 
very important, but she was the life of a certain sort of 
society. She also, we have heard, played in the drama at 
some of the French theatres, and was very successful. 

In January 1820, her name was announced as under an 
engagement at Drury ; and on the 19 th of the following 
montii she appeared as Lilla (Siege of Belgrade) with the 
greatest success ; she next performed Adela^ in which her 
duet with Harley, "Will great Lords and Ladies," forcibly 
brought to mind Storace, whose archness and vivacity our 
heroine possesses without the grossness that distinguished 
that actreas. A;riaaer»e9 was her third performancei and 
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her execution of ''In infancy our hopes and fears/' was 
much spoken of; and then in a wretched musical jumble, 
called ShaJcspeare versus Harlequin, she performed Dolly 
Swiss. She sang a ballad by Reeve — ** I'm sure I shall 
never forget him," in a style that enchanted every one. Her 
exquisite enunciation of — 

"Oh, dear ! I don't know what it was that came o'er me ; 
Perhaps it was — something like love," 

still lingers in our recollection. She then burst forth as 
Giovanni f on which occasion a publication of the day made 
the following remarks : — 

** We pity Madame Vestris, from every consideration by 
which her performance of Don Gfiovanni has been attended. 
The disgusting woman who undertook this libertine charac- 
ter at its outset, prepared us fully for the only result that can 
ever be drawn, in the nicest hands, from its loathsome 
repetition ; and we therefore feel bound to treat it as a 
part which no female should assume till she has discarded 
every delicate scruple by which her mind or her person can 
be distinguished. That any modem manager will bestow a 
single thought upon the tarnished virtue of his company, 
is not an event wc are entitled to expect ; but, there is a 
reluctance at least to be evinced by the victim of his power 
in discharging her nauseous duties, which should conciliate 
the judgment that decency has arrayed against her. We 
could not trace this reluctance in the efforts of Madame 
Vestris, who seemed to have swathed her slender form in 
rolls and bandages to fill out the garb of the character, and 
testified altogether that sort of ease and gaiety, against 
which, for the honour of the sex, we still deem it our duty 
to protest." 

Without entering fully into the minutie of these expres- 
sions, we agree entirely with the spirit of their remarks. The 
lady alluded to as the orig^al personator of the libertine, 
was Mrs. Gould (formerly Miss Burrell), a lady of such mas- 
culine habitS; as to bear the cognomen of ''Joe Gould." 
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We now, indeed, approach the painful part of our daty. 
We wish to avoid speaking harshly of the frailties of the 
weaker sex ; and we would rather draw the curtain over 
their errors than expose them. •• . ► ^ 

A century back, when the age was assure^y to the full 
as moral as it is now, these delinquencies o^ere not visited 
with castigation. Mrs. 01dfield,who wa^. alternately the 
mistress of Mainwaring and General ^(dl^cjull, and who 
intrigued with half a score beside, lived respected, and was 
borne to the grave by Lords Harvey^and Delawarr, and 
Bubb Doddington, and Westminster Abbey is the place of 
her rest. Forty years before this the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached the funeral sermon of thp notorious Nell 
Gywnne. Peg Waffington, the demirep of all London, 
was unmolested ; and Ann Catley, after being the talk of 
the town, married a General, and was well received in the 
highest circles. Mrs. Billington, if we .inistake not, was 
the first actress whose amours were brought before the pub- 
lic during the lifetime of the frail fair, and then it came 
through the medium of individual malice, in the shape of 
a pamphlet, and not from the persecution of the press. 

The Duchess of St. Alban's had peers and princes at 
her levees, and yet she was notover virtuous ;■ and her gen- 
tility may be estimated by her *' having had a pugilistic 
contest in her dressing-room, with another e^i^y elegant 
lady, about a pot of beer." And then the' ^ountess of 
Harrington ; the press literally wept over her fati^ and con- 
sidered her a victim. We remember an anec(n(t,e related 
of her as Miss Foote, which we think will be acCejftable ; 
and request our readers attention to— < 

MISS FOOTE' S DREAM. 

** I had the strangest dream last night,'' said the inter- 
esting Maria to a circle of listeners, one morning, in the 
Green-room of Covent- Garden. 

*• Qh, let us hear," said all, eagerly. 
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" Well," contiaued she, " I was sleeping on my back — 
in fact, I sleep that way best/' 

** And 80 do I, dear,'' said Mrs. G. *^ And I also," 
ejaculated the sylph-like Fanny W — , ** it's nicer." 

** And I thought in my dream," added the fair Maria, 
'^ that I put my finger into my mouth and found I had no 
teeth!" 

" La !" said Mrs. G— ; and *' Dear !'» said Miss W— , 
"how strange !" 

''Yes," replied the narrator; ** and the strangest thing 
is, that when I awoke I foimd my finger in my mouth." 

*' By the powers ! that's strange !" said Tom Cooke. 
"But are you sure that your finger was in your itiotiM 
when you dreamt the dream ?" 

It is evident to any one who thinks at all, that, to obtain 
correct information on such subjects as those involving 
female incontinence, is impossible. It^is a subject on which 
courts of law cannot obtain correct evidence, and the tales 
of the day are generally drawn from the disclosures or in- 
ventions of domestics, who distort truth to give a value to 
their communication. There is no story, however im- 
probable, that will not be eagerly caught up by the venders 
of "interesting facts," who treat biographical statements 
as Puff" does farcical incidents — ^things just so probable, 
that though they never did, they nUght happen. 

The mass of disgusting anecdotes which has been brought 
before the pi^blic, with regard to the heroine of our present 
biography, we can affirm, are without foundation. Is it 
not enough that when on the stage, every look and action 
are subject to the sneers and hisses of an auditor, and re- 
probation of a diurnal press, but that when seeking solace 
in pilvate, they should be haunted by spies, who turn a 
dramatic existence into the living likeness of Izion's punish- 
ment ? 

A woman of pleasure should be considered in exactly the 
same light as a man of pleasure — ^they both sacrifice their 
intellectual qualities to their passions. But the case differs^ 
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where the female makes a sale of those pleasures, and 
sacrifices, not at the shrine of sensualityi but of avarice ; — 
then she becomes trebly contemptible. Constitution, 
country, evil example, all may be pleaded in extenuation 
of the first offence — the latter cannot be extenuated. It is 
the grossness of vice, without its excitement^profligacy 
without pleasure — cold-blooded iniquity. In how superior 
a light does the wretched street-walker, who sins for bread, 
appear to her, who thus sins causelessly, and who, with the 
means of living in nilendour and respectability, reduces 
herself to the level of a prostitute. It is no matter where 
this odious vice exists ; a bargain and sale of caresses is as 
abominable and as horrible in a palace as a brothel, and 
cannot be ennobled by the rank of the parties, or the 
amount of the instigation. 

Madame Vestris has done more to degrade her profession, 
by suffering the impression to be abroad that she could be 
bou^t, than the talents of fifty such actresses could 
remedy. The Ignorant, (and this involves an immense 
portion of the rich,) make general deductions from indivi- 
dual cases, and the amiable character of a West, a Smith- 
son, and a Stephens, is scarcely sufficient to shield the 
whole profession from the suspicion created by one peculiar 
instance of delinquency. Had the lady of whom it is our 
unpleasing task tiius to speak, erred from the feelings of 
nature — ^had she even emulated Catherine in the number of 
her lovers — as long as passion had been her only incentive, 
we should have closed our pages to her errors, and cast a 
sigh, but no reproach, over her frailties. 

Viewing Madame Vestris in the light we do, it were per- 
haps best to close this memoir, but we have a little to state 
favourable to her character. Madame Vestris has had the 
misfortune to be more flattered than perhaps any woman 
now in existence — we might even say, any woman that ever 
existed. Madame Vestris had an early penchant for jewellery 
and finery^ that has grown with her growth, and strength- 
en«d with ber strength. Madame was of Italian extracUon , 
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of a warm constitation, and a member of a family peculiar 
for tiie laxity of their moral observanced. Madame 
Vestris was marriedywhen very youngs to a husband that neg- 
lected her. 

Amongst the many charges against this fascinating 
woman, that of raining a Mr. C — is the most notorious. 
We happen to know the particulars of that affair well, and 
if ever a gentleman was determined to be ruined, and did 
take a deUght in it, Mr. C — was the man. What shall be 
said for the foUy of a being who undertook to spend a 
month in Paris, and yet, on the first night of his arrival, 
hearing the name of lus goddess mentioned at a soiree, ex- 
claimed — '' Ah, I must return to my dear little angel I" 
and actually set off instantly back to London. The con- 
duct of Madame Vestris to that individual was neither 
selfish nor mercenary ; on the contrary, in one instance, it 
was meritorious and generous. 

With a Captain A — , who had lavished a fortune in ex* 
cess, our heroine shared a prison — she did not desert her 
Leander in poverty ; and these traits of character should be 
placed against the whelming weight of her errors. We 
have not y^ heard of any instance of Madame Vestris ia« 
truding herself into the domestic drde, and deluding a 
husband firom the anna of his wife. She has robbed no 
mistress of her lover ; and, indeed, she seems rather to 
commit the sins that fall in her way, than to seek occasion 
for the commission of them. 

We have heard instances of generosity and kindliness of 
heart in our heroine that would do honour to any woman. 
Her manners are without any tincture of affectation ; to the 
poorer members of the tibeatre she is affable and kind. 
She is, in a provincial theatre, most conciliating and 
obliging, and in whatever theatre she appears, her conduct 
is never such as to give the slightest offence either to the 
delicacy or feelings of the other ladies of the establishment. 

We never believed in the fascinating powers of the ser- 
pent tin we saw our beroine-^and we mean this neither as 
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a compliment nor a censure : without beauty she allures — 
in spite of defects, she attracts you. Madame Vestris has 
not one really fine feature, and, when in an undress, 
has decidedly no claim even to the negative praise of being 
pretty. Yet, so great is the witchery that hangs about her, 
that he who converses with her for five minutes, and does 
not feel a passion rising in his frame, must be something 
above or below a man. 

As an actress, Madame Vestris is decidedly the best 
among the singers. Her Lydia Languish and Letiiia 
Hardy are respectable specimens of art — delightful as per- 
sonations. Her Maria Darlington has not the lightness of 
Miss Foote, but it gives certainly a warmer, though a less 
pure delight. 

Madame Vestris may fiedrly be said to be a second-rate 
actress, without regard to her musical pretensions at all. 
She is quite as good an actress as Miss Chester, and might, 
if she pleased, be a much better one. 

Madame Vestris's personations have not been very nu- 
merous ; and it is a curious and pitiable fact, that her 
representations of the other sex have been the most popu- 
lar of the number. Young Malcolm, in Rossini's edition 
of Jlie Lady of the Lake — Giovanni, Paul, Apollo, aoid 
Macheath have been her grand points df attraction at differ- 
ent periods. To criticise her performance of these parts 
would be ridiculous, because her stature and her sex render 
it impdssible that she should create any illusion in them ; 
with all her boisterous gaiety, her fine spirit, and her 
powerful voice, Madame Vestris cannot disguise her sex 
half so successfully as many actresses less noted for the 
freedom of their manners. Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, 
and Miss Booth, all exceeded her in this qualification — if, 
indeed, it be a qualification. We will not deny that Ma- 
dame Vestris's Macheath is a dehghtful performance, or 
that her Paul and Apollo are pleasing ; but we do deny 
that they bear any resemblance to what those characters 
should be. Her lAttle Pickle is not so good a delineation 
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of the incorrigible boy as it was rendered by Miss Booth or 
Miss Clara I^her, but it is more delightfbl than either of 
their attempts. We (and the public too, if we are not mis- 
taken,) take pleasure in seeing Madame Vestris's gambol- 
ings about the stage in a scarlet jacket and white trousers ; 
and here appears to us to be the whole secret of her suc- 
cess. We are the more pleased the less she adheres to the 
character, and the more she develops herself.. If she ever 
permitted us to lose sight of Madame Vestiis, we should 
see a bad performance ; but we forget that, in the con- 
sciousness of beholding a beautiful woman. Our heroine's 
assumptions of the other sex have exactly the same effect 
upon us as a mistress dressing in boy's clothes, and 
gamboling in a drawing room, would have. We admire the 
symmetry of her figure, and the apparent ease with which 
she falls into habits with which we presume her to be un- 
familiar. We say, what a pretty fellow she looks ! but we 
do not for an instant think that we could mistake her for a 
man ; and if we did so, we should be as instantaneously 
disgusted, and all the pleasurable portion of the frolic would 
be at an end. 

In a word, our heroine is a woman of wonderful endow- 
ments. The mere mention of the fact, that she can sustain 
comic characters in the language of Uuree kingdoms, and in 
such a style, too, as to command applause in the capitals 
of France, Italy, and England, is sufficient to gain her the 
epithet of extraordinary. As a singer, she is indebted to 
nature only. Of singing as an art, she absolutely knows 
nothing ; she has received very little vocal instruction, and 
that little appears to have been of the worst order. Her 
singing, like her acting, is all impulsive; she possesses 
feeDng and taste in herself: she has not learned these 
things, and never will learn them. In relation to the art 
itself, she is the worst singer on the stage ; but for effect, 
she is, after Miss Stephens, Miss Paton, and Miss Graddon, 
decidedly the most delightful vocalist we have, and is, 
perhaps, more generally pleasing than the latter lady. 
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To Madame Vestria we are indebted for the most deligkt- 
fal hours we ever passed ; yet the pleasures derived from 
her performances may be compared to the intoxication 
caused by diampagne — ^powerful and quick, but it is not 
lasting ; thoughts will intrude, that take from our delight. 
We gaze on the form '^ framed for the tender oiSces of 
love ;'' and just as rapture rises in our bosom, some wanton 
look reminds us that ** beauty without virtue, is like a flower 
without . perfixme / ' 

We shall endeavour to trace our heroine from her sepa* 
ration from Vestris, and have every reason to think the fol- 
lowing account may be relied upon. 

There is no doubt that many of the stories about Madame 
Vestris are entirely without foundation ; as we know, from 
excellent authority, that some years since, when she resided 
in May-fair, a French woman, who had a house near her, 
was literally in the habit of passing herself off for the charm- 
ing Vestris ; and no doubt many persons were induced to 
imagine that they had perpetrate an intrigue with a female 
they had never seen but upon the stage. 

This sort of scandal by proxy is really too bad ; but we 
are perfectly aware this is not tiie only instance of this kind, 
as a celebrated London procuress was often in the habit of 
introducing to rich foreigners and strangers spurious editions 

of Mrs. A , Miss B and C — —-, of the Theatres 

Royal. 

A curious story is told of a certain amorous manager,* 
who thought he had made a conquest of a fair dame, who 
shall be nameless. She was playing an engagement at Bir- 
mingham ; and it was proposed that the inamorato should 
drive her over to Leamington in his gig, to spend the day 
and night. 

On the arrival of the parties at Leamington, they dined 
sumptuously, and the hours passed away slowly for the ena- 
moured swain, who longed for *' thick substantial night;'' 
when suddenly the lady, who was gazing from the window, 
withdrew her head, and ezdaimed in great alarm, '* Good 
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heavenfly there's £— — ! What shall I do ? If he sees me 
I am mined V* The gentleman quieted her fears. Night 
came on apace ; but the lady stated that separate bed-rooms 
must be ordered, but tiiat she would leave her door unfas- 
tened. 

We shall not attempt to describe the anxiety of the 
manager when the fair one had retired. At length the 
blissful hour arrived, and with stealthy step he stole, like 
Tarquin, towards his^ design. He essayed the door, but it 
was fastened ; he knocked — ^no reply ! He listened, and 
heard his fair one audibly breathing aloud — ^it would be pro- 
ISuiity to say she snored ! 

<< My dearest, open the door," said he. 

No reply. He now knocked sharply against the door, 
and spoke rather audibly, and a soft voice demanded his 
business. 

" 'Tis me, dear," replied the excited manager. 

<< Who's me ?" said the lady. ** If you do not instantly 
leave, I shall ring my belL" 

** Damn it, this is too bad,*' angrily cried the disappointed 
one, knocking again at the door. 

At this instant the beU rang very loudly ; the lady had 
kept her word, and the alarmed manager fled hastily to 
his room, but was unhappily betrayed, for in his extreme 
haste to close his door, he shut in a considerable portion of 
his shirt tailf which, as the night was chilly, ** wantoned in 
the breeze behind him." He was obliged to give a douceur 
to the waiter, and had the morti^cation to see the lady 
descend to breakfiast radiant in smiles, who told him she 
had dreamt of thieves in the night, and bad been much 
alarmed ; and as both parties had to be at the theatre early 
that morning, he had tiie mortification of driving the lady 
home ; and, though the weather was beautiful, he was heard 
to say that, nevertheless, he had been most damnably dis- 
appointed 

At regarded his ride ! 

« 
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After Armand Vestris had obtained his liberty by the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act, he returned to his duties at the 
Italian Opera-house ; but in consequence of finding himself 
involved in new difficulties, he left England for Paris, taking 
with him his wife and pupil, Miss Julia Mori. This lady 
was induced to accompany him to Paris, on the promise 
that he would procure for her an advantageous engagement. 
During the whole of the preceding season she had been a 
figurante at the Opera, and it was strongly surmised that 
many of the hours which should have been occupied in the 
practice of dancing, were passed in the practice of a less 
difficult and more pleasing nature both to master and pupil. 
Be this as it may, it is a notorious fact, that shortly after 
their arrival at Paris, Vestris, having secured for himself and 
pupil an engagement of eight years at Naples, left his young 
and fascinating bride in Paris, entirely widiout protection or 
support, in the second year of their marriage, and where 
she was compelled to accept an engagement at several 
Parisian theatres, in order to procure for herself the neces- 
saries of Ufe. 

At one of these theatres (we believe the Odeon) Madame 
Vestris first beheld Windham Anstruther, who paid her 
every attention, and so far insinuated himself into her good 
graces as to draw from her an avowal, in an unguarded 
moment, that she wished she had met him whUe her hand 
and heart were disengaged. 

Presuming on this soft avowal, he endeavoured to impress 
on her still youthful mind the folly of remaining constant 
to a husband who had so cruelly deserted her ; but all in 
vain — her virtue was impregnable, until he pretended to 
have discovered a flaw in their marriage articles, by which 
in England their marriage would be declared null and void. 
He even assured her that he had sufficient influence to pro- 
cure the passing of a bill which would release her from her 
vows, when he would instantly make her his wife. 

Here let no starched -up prude condemn our heroine, un- 
less she herself has been placed in a similar situation. 
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How easily are we persuaded to what we desire ! Here was 
a young, accomplished, and lovely female, deserted by a 
worthless husband, for whom she had quitted her home 
and kindred, continually assailed by the pressing solicita- 
tions of a fashionable and handsome lover, ahd one whose 
plausible arguments had already convinced her that he would 
shortly become her husband. Who, then, can wonder at the 
result ? She placed herself under his protection : a child 
(the only one she ever bore) was the consequence of this 
connexion ; it died, however, at an early age. 

On arriving in England, they came to London, and took 
apartments at Mr. Harrison's, the New Hummums tavern, 
in Covent-garden, and passed there under the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. Anstruther. It does not appear that Mr. or 
Mrs. Bartolozzi evinced any resentment at the conduct of 
their daughter. On the contrary, Mrs. Bartolozzi for a time 
was often heard to speak of Anstruther in the most respect- 
ful terms. She, however, changed her opinion shortly 
after his arrival in England, in consequence of the following 
affair. 

It seems th&t Anstruther, in a letter written from Paris 
to Mrs. Bartolozzi, had promised to present her, on reach- 
ing England, with two hundred pounds for the purpose of 
redeeming certain jewels, &c., which she had been com- 
pelled to pledge; but when she reminded him of this pro- 
mise, though he acknowledged the letter, yet he desired her 
to produce it, as he was convinced she was mistaken as to 
the amount. The letter, however, had been long since 
destroyed ; upon her stating which, he handed her a twenty- 
pound note, saying, ** There, mother-in-law, you must have 
read the cipher twice." This disappointment she never 
forgave, and, instead of the generous, kind soul ! he was now 
** a mean, shabby fellow, whose word was not worth a sin- 
gle dump.'' 

Anstruther's sole dependence at this time was on an 
allowance from his mother, and upon the liberality of his 
elder brother ; which being very inadequate to support him 
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in the eztravagant style in whidi he was living with onr 
heroine at the Hommums, he found himself in a short time 
greatly involved in debt, and in consequence he was arrested 
and conveyed to the King's Bench ; he afterwards took the 
rules, and removed to a lodging within their limits, in 
Melina-plaee, Lambeth. During this time Madame YestriSy 
by her proHsssional exertions, greatly contributed to their 
mutual support ; but finding that, notwithstanding the change 
in the state of his affairs, he still continued the same 
thoughtless extravagance, to such an excess, that towards 
the end of the week they were frequently at a loss for the 
wherewithal evm to provide a comfortable meal, though 
her salary was considerable, she determined on a separation,* 
and after some angry words had been exchanged, they 
parted. 

From that time we may date the commencement of 
Madame Yestria's histrionic celebrity. The sensation she 
created by her peculiar performance of Giovanni (in Gio» 
vemni in Ijondon,) thousands at the present moment 
remember with delight ; in fact, although originally intended 
by the Drnry-LaBe manager as merely a temporary effort 
of rivalry of Signor Ambrogetti, at the Italian Opera 
House, the talents of Madame Yestris made the English 
Giovanni even more popular than the Italian protot3rpe. In 
truth, the fiiir sex at tiie Italian Opera admired, and were 
even in love with Ambrogetti, but the males rallied round 
the beautiful and aecomplished Yestris. 

Offers of engagements, at extraordinary salaries, were 
daily arriving from various managers, provincial and metro- 
politan. Authors were continually presenting pieces, the 
principal parts of which were written expressly for her ; 
and when she could be prevailed upon to accept a character, 
the success of the pieee was considered certain. She pos- 
sesses excellent judgment, and it has very rarely occurred 
that a play of which she had spoken favourably at the read- 
ing, has been known to fail in representation. 

The various amatory adventorei in which she is reported 
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to have sustained such prominent parts, are at once so 
notorious and (many of them) so improbable, that, deter- 
mined as we are rigidly to adhere to truth, we will pass 
them over in silence, or at least with merely mentioning the 
names of T. Duncombe, Esq., John Phillipson, Esq., Lord 
Castlereagh, and, though last not least, Charles Mathews, 
her present husband. 

All these gentlemen have been successively her declared 
lovers ; and public report has long made them her favoured 
ones. 

As we wish to be impartial, we are sorry to admit that 
Madame Yestris, notwithstandiiag her many good qualities, 
is in the habit of acting, occasionally, in a very tyrannical 
manner towards those whom adverse fortune has placed be- 
neath her, should they be so unfortunate as to incur her 
displeasure. Of this overbearing conduct the writer was 
•n eye-witness. One evening, during the performance of the 
Beggar*9 Opera, at the Theatre'Royal, Covent-Grarden, in 
which our heroine sustained her favourite character of Cap- 
tain Macheath, the late Mr. J. Isaacs was cast Mat o* the 
Mint, Madame having performed Macheath for a number 
of nights at the Haymarket Theatre, did not think proper 
to attend even one rehearsal at Covent-Garden. Mr. 
Isaacs studied the part allotted to him very carefully, and 
certainly no man could go on the stage more perfectly 
prepared, he having, to use a theatrical phrase, made him- 
self ** dead up in the part.'' It appears, however, that the 
prompt-book of the Haymarket had been slightly altered, 
at her request, in order to bring into her part what is pro- 
fessionally termed a *' bit of fat,'' aliae a ^* clap trap," of 
which alteration Mr. Isaacs was perfectly ignorant ; for 
such was the genuine urbanity of that gentleman, that had 
Madame Yestris made the drcumstanoe known to him, he 
would, without a murmur, have adapted his own part to 
that of her Macheath, 

The performance at nij^t proceeded steadily on till the 
w«ii« where Maeheatk enters to the^gang to ^Tt them in- 
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stractions as to their respective routes, &c. In the midst 
of the dialogue, Madame suddenly stopped, as if waiting for 
a cue. 

Poor Isaacs, being rather nervous, began to fidget; 
while Madame, advancing towards him, exclaimed with a 
frown, " Go on. Sir !" 

" Madame," replied he, ^^ I have given you the cue.'' 

"'Tis false. Sir I'' 

** I beg pardon, Madame, I have not omitted a single 
word." 

She answered, and in a tone so loud as to be heard by a 
great portion of the audience, ** I say* tis false. Sir, and I'll 
not speak another line till I have my cue ;" when, carelessly 
tapping her boots with her cane, she swaggered up the stage, 
and seating herself on the table, sat for some time swing- 
ing her crossed legs to and fro. 

The audience now perceiving very clearly that something 
was wrong, began to express their disapprobation by violent 
hisses. 

Not knowing what else to do in this harrowing situation, 
poor Isaacs commenced his solo—*' Let us take &e Road 1'* 
which, with the chorus, finishes the scene. 

No sooner were they fairly off the stage, than Madame, 
stepping up to Isaacs like a little fury, exclaimed ** How 
d^re you. Sir, insult me in this manner before the audi- 
ence ?" 

** My dear Madame, nothing was further from my 
thoughts ; nor can I even now imagine how I have dis- 
pleased you." 

** Well, Sh-, I tell you once for all, that I will never 
again go on the stage with a man so glaringly imperfect in 
his part." 

** I beg your pardon, Madame, I am perfect to tiie letter ; 
indeed, I have played the part so very frequently, that I 
could almost venture to repeat it backwards." 

** I don't care, Sir, how often you have atten&pted the 
part. I have performed Macheath at the Hayuarkety 
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and other theatres, without any unpleasant occurrence 
taking place ; and had you, Sir, been sufficiently perfect, it 
would have been so now," 

** But, Madame, I cannot be expected to play a part by 
instinct ; and had you attended at the rehearsal this morn- 
ing-" 

** Sir,'' interrupted she, ** I shall attend to what re- 
hearsals I think proper ; am I to be accountable to you, 
Sir, for my actions ? I shall appeal to the manager to 
protect me from insult/' 

** I hope, Madame, you will allow me to speak,'' an- 
swered Isaacs. ''So far from meditating insult, I was 
about to observe, that if you had attended to but one re- 
hearsal, I would, with pleasure, have studied my part with 
the alterations marked in the Haymarket prompt-book." 

** Don't talk to me. Sir ! I tell you, you don't know your 
part ; there is no alteration in the Haymarket prompt- 
book ; and I repeat. Sir, that I will never again be seen on 
the same stage with you.*' 

'' Upon my word, Madame, it is extremely hard to be 
accused so unjustly ; allow me to appeal to Mr. Parsloe 
(the prompter), and if I have not spoken every line accord- 
ing to his book I shall not only be ready to make an apo-^ 
logy, but to submit to any fine the management may think 
proper to inflict." Mr. Parsloe produced the book, from 
which it appeared that Mr. Isaacs was perfectly correct. 

Madame was ready to burst with rage aad vexation, and 
on the call-boy's informing her that the stage waited, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the manager, the late J. 
Fawcett, could prevail on her to appear again before the 
audience. 

In the midst of her next song, her feelings seemed to 
overpower her — she burst into tears, and rushed from the 
stage. Madame is an excellent actress ! After the lapse 
of a few minutes, Mr. Fawcett came forward with an apo- 
logy. He stated that Madame Vestris, having become sud- 
denly seriously ill, claimed the indolgei^ of the audience ; 
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she would, however, endeayour to go through the dia- 
logue if they would allow the singing to be omitted. 

Thus, through her own obstinacy, the feelings of a worthy 
man (for that such was Mr. Isaacs, none who had the 
honour of his acquaintance can deny,) were keenly wounded, 
and the audience deprived of the principal portion of their 
entertainment, as it is well known that the second act oi 
the Beggar's Opera is nearly all vocal ; but whidi was, on 
this occasion, every note omitted. 

It does not appear, however, that Madame Yestria is 
malignant, as weU as passionate ; and probably, when her 
aoger had subsided, she thought no more of the affair ; 
and many of our readers will, doubtless, remember, that a 
few years after, when Mr. Isaacs died, Madame Vestris was 
one of the first who kindly offered, her valuable services to 
perform one of her principal characters for the benefit of 
his widow and orphan children. 

The attention of Madame Vestris to her father during 
his last illness is well deserving of notice. He had been ao 
reduced by his thoughtless extravagance as to be unable to 
procure the attendance of a surgeon; on being informed of 
which, Madame Vestris immediately ordered tliat he should 
have the best medical advice money could prosure ; and 
when he shortly after died, under an operation for the stone, 
he was buried in a very respectable, perhaps we might say, 
magnificent manner, the expenses being entirely defrayed by 
Madame Vestris. 

That she is a woman who will not allow a personal 
injury to pass without resentment is apparent, from the 
fact of her refusing to sing the very song which she after- 
wards made so popular — composed by her uncle, Mr. Louis 
Janson, and entitled ** The Banners of Blue !'' — until it had 
been revised by Mr. G. S., whose name it bears. This she 
did from a conviction that her uncle had been concerned in 
a libellous account of her life, then lately published ; of 
which charge, however, Janson was entirely innocent. The 
song was originaUy written for Miss Loto, to be imng by 
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her in the character of Don Cfiwatmi, then in the height of 
it8 popularity. Miss Love was then singing, with great 
applause, *^ Oh yes, I'H leave my Father's Hall,!'' — published 
by Wybrowy of Rathbone-place — ^bnt omitting it on one 
occasion in the piece, and the publisher feeling Umself to be 
thus injured, as he had paid her a handsome sum for intro- 
ducing it, he immediately applied to Janson to write a new 
arrangement of it, which he determined to offer to Madame 
Vestris, who was performing the same part at the rival 
establishment. He left it for her inspection, with proposals, 
the same evening. 

Next morning, Wybrow meeting Janson, exclaimed, 
*' It's aU right: Handsome Jaek (Mr. FhiHipson) has 
called on me just now, requesting me to wait upon Madame 
Vestris at two o'clock to-morrow." Wybrow was punctual 
to the appointment, taking with him a quantity of manu- 
script songs fbr her approval. After looking over them 
she select^ the one above mentioned, ** The Banners of 
Blue." The bargain was concluded, and she, on the condition 

of Mr. S ^y's name being substituted for that of her 

uncle, and in consideration of her receiving the sum of 
twen^ pounds from Mr. Wybrow, consented to sing it on 
tlie next representation of the piece. The success of the 
song is well known to the play-going public. Ilius was 
Mr. Janson, in order to gratify a private pique, deprived of 
tke merit due to the real composer of this favourite melody. 
Mr. Wybrow, however, in justice to Janson, has smce pub- 
lished a piece of music, under the title of *' Mr. L. Jan- 
son's Brilliant Variations of his own popular song, * The 
Banners of Blue.' '^ 

We are now happy to record die following instances of 
generosity and good feeling on the part of the then fair 
lessee of the Olympic Theatre, which opened under her sole 
and uncontrolled management, in May, 1830. 

A young man, who had been engaged to play subordinate 
parts, was imprudent enough to enter a cold bath, while in 
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a state of perspiration : a severe and protracted iUxiess was 
the consequence, which ended in his death. 

A subscription was commenced by his brother actors, for 
the purpose of enabling his disconsolate widow to bury him 
with decency. On the petition being shown to Madame Ves- 
tris, she exclaimed, " Poor fellow I has he receiyed his 
salary during his illness V 

On being answered in the negative, she instantly wrote 
an order on her treasurer for the amount, desired the money 
already collected to be given to the widow, and the under- 
taker's bill to be sent to her, and she would discharge it. 
She afterwards gave the poor young woman a situation in 
the wardrobe of the theatre, which she retains to this day, 
by which she procures a comfortable livelihood. We could 
mention names, but respect to the feelings of the party 
alluded to forbids us to insert them. ' 

The following instance of praiseworthy consideration 
towards one of her own sex we cannot pass in silence i^ 
A young female chorister, whose sister was a vocalist of 
great celebrity, but lately deceased, married previous to the 
commencement of the season, 1830, and shortly became ** as 
ladies wish to be who love their lords.'' She still, however, 
continued her professional duties, till her situation was too 
obvious to be concealed. Madame Vestris, with the most 
amiable condescension, on meeting her bdiind the scenes, 
thus accosted her : ** Mrs. M — ^m, 1 fear your health will 
be affected if you exert yourself by attending here every 
evening. I beg you will remain at home until your hour of 
trial be past, and the moment your health is sufficiently 
re-established your situation will be open to you. You will 
find no difficulty at the treasury on Saturday. Keep your- 
self quiet. Good night — God bless you." 

The young lady gratefully accepted the indulgence so 
handsomely proffered, and her salary continued to be paid 
in full, until she was enabled to resume her duties at the 
theatre. Surely a female possessing feelings such as these 
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cannot be guilty of such acts of profligacy as have been 
urged against her. 

For some years previous to the Olympic having been 
taken by Madame Vestris, it was considered by the profes- 
sion as a most unprofitable concern. It has at various 
periods been opened by the theatrical speculators, among 
whom we remember the late Mr. Elliston ; Mr. Frampton, 
then landlord of the King of Prussia, next door to the 
the 'theatre; the late Mr. Ozberry, father to the comedian 
of the present day ; all of whom, with the exception of the 
first named gentleman, retired after a brief season of two 
or three months, with considerable loss. Mr. Elliston 
was chiefly indebted for his success to the production 
of Rochester, a very peculiar and cleverly constructed 
pantomime, entitled Broad Grins; or^ Harlequin Mag 
and Harlequin Fag, and the never-tiring Giovanni in 
London, which was originally produced at this theatre 
under the successful management of Mr. Elliston, and was 
the vehicle for introducing Mr. Keeley to a London 
audience, in the character of Leporello, On Mr. ElUston 
relinquiihing the management, the theatre sunk into 
obscurity ; and when it was occasionally opened for a short 
period, ihe gallery was the only part of the house at which 
money was taken, the pit and the boxes being nightly more 
than two-thirds filled with orders, and by parties of by no 
means aristocratic appearance. In fact^ it was a matter of 
no little surprise to the neighbours wheiv they beheld even 
a hackney coach at the box entrance. Where can be found 
a greater proof of the popularity of Madame Yestris, than 
by comparing the state of the Olympic, under her manage- 
ment, with the period alluded to ? For several seasons the 
house was crammed to suffocation within a few minutes of 
Ihe doors being opened ; the carriages of the most distin- 
guished fkmiUes nightly stopped the way, extending from the 
theatre more than midway up Drury-lane ; and her boxes 
exhibited a display of beauty and fis»hion not to be excelled 
by any theatre in Europe. Nay, so great was the demand 
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for places^ that at the oommenoement, we believe^ ef tibe 
third season of her triamphant career, she was xndaoed to 
take away the gallery altogether, and substitate a spacious 
and elegant tier of boxes in Its place. The result justified 
her most sanguine expectations, the experiment having 
proved entirdy successful. In fiust, the eloquent chastaness 
of the entire decorations of the theatre obtained it the i^u- 
tation of being the most unique and splendid establishmeiit 
in London. 

Madame continued the even tenor of her way, flattered by 
the patronage of the groat, and the smiles of tiie fair, with- 
out anything extraordinary occurring, when the public were 
astonii^ed at a report that she had once more changed ber 
name. Various were the opinions in the public ndnd as to 
the degree of credence to be given to the rumour, which 
was at length settled by an announcement that the maniage 
had actually taken place. Shortly after which she, with her 
newly acquired husband, embarked in the Great Western 
steamer for tiie United States, where they had aooq^ted an 
engagement for twelve months, at an enormous sahuy. 

The engagement of Madame Vestris and her husband 
turned out anjrthing but satisfactory to aH parties. 

The Americans are a peculiar people, gross enough in 
their habits and manners — ^they are neverti^eless extremely 
fastidious ; you mnst not even say an actress has fine lags. 
The American ladies have no le$9 — ^they have ^eel, and you 
must not go beyond themf even in oonversaticm. A maa- 
cuUne fowl is always termed a ** rooster,'' and even a beer- 
barrel has no adornment by which its gender may be 
expressed. We question wh^er the marriage of Madame 
Vestris tended to increase her popularity in America, and 
we have every reason to believe tiie lady's extreme aristo- 
cratical habits were anything but agreeable. We have heard 
it rumoured that she commenced, on board the Great 
Weatan, by showing that her talent of management even 
extended to her husband. A story is rife of iSs having on 
one oocaiiozi favoured the company with a song, wfaioh con- 
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desoension was loudly reprobated by the lady, and he was 
enjoined in no very gentle terms on no occasion to repeat 
the enormity. 

Another cause of offence is said to be their having kept 
themselves in strict seclusion in their private rooms, at the 
hotel in New York, and sending their servants to dine at 
the «* table d'h6te." 

We do not agree with the abominable egotism and 
bad taste of the jAoncriaans geoenSbjr^ but we must still say 
that persons visiting that country as public performers have 
aright, in some respect, to show a proper feeling and regard 
to the customs and habits of the people whose patronage 
and support they solicit in the way of pecuniary lecom- 
penoe for their services. Had Madame Vestris and her 
husband succeeded in America, we diould not have been 
favoured with their return so soon ; and all fht twaddle 
about ** Tbe Old House at Home'' would have been left out 
on their first appearance, as it evidently was not made 
much of a consideration when they left for what they hoped 
would be a profitable speculatioa abroad. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THS 

COUNTESS OF ESSEX, 

LATB 

MISS STEPHENS. 



Give me the music that the mind may rule, ' 
Not the quaverings of Italians school ; 
Not the high science, quite to me a riddle, 
That makes the human voice a sort of fiddle ; 
But song like that once Kitty Stephens sung, 
On which each listener mute enraptured hung, 
As swelled each liquid note in plaintive lay : 
I mean— Bums' wooing of ** Auld Robin Gray. 



»> 



The subject of the present memoir is the daughter of Mr« 
Stephens, formerly a carver and gilder in this basy metro- 
polis, and was bom in London on the 18th of September, 
1794. Miss Stephens in her infoncy gave proofs of having 
" music in her soul,'' and her elder sister (afterwards Mrs. 
J. Smith) also devoted her talents to the worship of St. 
Cecilia. They mutually assisted each other. Tlie elder 
Miss Stephens was soon ushered into the musical profession, 
whilst little Katherine, her sister, was following her steps in 
humble distance ; and when the elder sister went to Liver- 
pool, from whence she subsequently came to London and 
was engaged at Drury, our heroine was placed under the 
tuition of Gesualdo Lanza, Esq., a gentleman of great 
musical attainments. What course of study she went 
through under this master, is amply displayed by the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Lanza, which the mis-statements of 
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the Editor of the ** Theatrical Inquisitor'' extorted from 
him :— 

** TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEATRICAL INUUISITOR. 

** Sir — On looking over the memoirs of Miss Stephens 
in the ' Theatrical Inquisitor, and Monthly Mirror/ for last 
Decemher, I was surprised to find a statement therein 
made, reflecting strangely on my professional character. 
Although editors of periodical publications are trebly ac- 
countable for the correctness of what they state — ^first, to 
the public ; next, to the individual spoken of; and, thirdly, 
to themselTes — ^yet the number and yariety of subjects dis- 
cussed or narrated may distract their attention, and often, 
giving little time for examination, may furnish in some 
cases an apology for mis-statement. Deeply wounded as 
my feelings are by the unfounded assertion to which I 
allude, I shall feel satisfied by having this letter and the 
statements it contains (which I am ready to verify by affi- 
davits) laid before the public. Before this tribunal I have 
been unwillingly dragged. Although a foreigner, no man will 
bow more readUy to its decision than I. The British public, 
and that of the capital, has been always just. I ask only 
to be heard ; I am confident of justice and of generous 
treatment. Of you. Sir, all I require is, that that publi- 
cation which has libelled me may exonerate me. This 
justice I claim, not merely on my part, for my acquittal, 
but on the part of the public, which has been misled, and on 
the part of you, who have been grossly deceived. I do not 
allow myself to think for one moment that you have lent 
yourself in the least degree to do me an injury or injustice ; 
your honour and your interest equally forbid it. To what 
or whose malevolence I know not to attribute a report, as 
eminent for its folly as its falsehood, that Miss Stephens 
entered into Brtides with (me) G. Lanza, for five years, 
commencing in 1807 — during which period she received 
firom Mr. Lanza the enormous number of twenty-seven 
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lesflons ! We win not cavil about the constrnction of the 
sentence; it is, indeed, a plain and direct charge of the 
most obstinate negligence. There can be no mistake, the 
twenty-seven is not in figures, where a cipher might have 
been omitted, or a character misplaced, but it is in letters, and 
initaUc too, and faeetiously qualified with theword enormotu. 
** This skmder would miss its object, or bring with its bane 
its own antidote, but that many read, and take bold asser- 
tions for positive ikots, giving that credit to daring and to 
hardihood, which the inquiring give to claims well authen- 
ticated. This charge, while it imputes to me a mean and 
stupid dishonesty, and the basest intention, has the addi- 
tional liberal design to rob me of the credit due to the 
instructor of Miss Stephens, and in robbing me of this, to 
deprive me of the eoncurrent advantages. In answer to 
this foul calumny, I affirm, and my many pupils and 
friends will bear testimony — nay, Miss Stephens herself, I 
have no doubt, will do me the justice to acknowledge, that 
every attention and kindness were unremittingly paid her, 
as a pupU and a friend, by me and my fiunily. Although 
the number of my scholars prevented me from devoting 
many hours a day to her alone, yet my exertions were con- 
stanfly proportioned to her improvement and alHlity, and 
notwithstanding the misfortune of her being near-sighted 
caused some dday, by rendering it necessary to commit 
much to memory, yet three years ago Miss Stephens could 
sing at sight with perfect correctness when she could obtain 
a close view of the score. Those who know the difficulty 
of obtaining this qualification in vocal music, are aware that 
such perfection must have been gained by degrees, by me- 
thodised and constant instruction — by the dose attention of 
the pupil, and unwearied exertion of the master. Miss Ste- 
phens went through all the principles of music with me $ 
she went through not only all the gradations of solfeggios, 
but through a whole course of vocal exerdses, designed to 
give facility of execution, in modulations, cadences, and 
every style of ornament. Under my direetion she also 
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studied nearly two hundred pieces of music, English and 
Italian, selected from the best English and Italian operas, 
and from oratorios. A list of all f£ese may be seen at my 
house, and ample proofs can be given of Miss Stephens 
having learnt them under my direction. Sue sang at Bath, 
Bristol, Southampton, and many other places, while under 
my tuition — at aU, she met with the greatest applause. Her 
splendid abilities, and my exertions, invariably received this 
reward. 

"After denying, and as far as is in my power, I trust, dis- 
proving so bold and barefaced an assertion as the first, it 
may appear a waste of time to press into notice other mis- 
representations, modest and blushing compared with it. A 
generous and high-spirited nation, of wUch every man in 
any profession or occupation claims, and justly enjoys, the 
title he can prove to honest merit, however humble its 
Sphere, wUl pardon my anxiety to establish mine, and will 
clearly see that there is much more probability of design 
than of accident in the mis-sketches Jumished you. The 
memoir says that Miss Stephens commenced a course of 
studies under Mr. Thomas Welsh, in September, 1812. I 
do not see the precise object through this, but I affirm that 
on the 3d of October, 1812, Miss Stephens sang at Rams- 
gate as my pupils Miss Stephens, at concerts given there by 
Mr. Samuel Wesley and Mr. Webb, jun. ; where, to use 
Mr. Samuel Wesley's words, she received the greatest and 
most deserved applause — ^tfais, those gentlemen are ready to 
prove. I also affirm that when then there, she was cdled 
on to try at sight some manuscript glees, and that she 
acquitted herself so as to give not merely satisfaction, but sur- 
prise to these able judges. She returned to Margate, where 
she had been the whole of September, and after a visit of 
some time there, came to London in the middle of October, 
1812. On the 17th and 19th of Nov., the very next month, 

she sang at Manchester as Mr. Welsh's pupil, * Miss .' 

A discerning public will here, doubtless, make a just com- 
mont on the impoMibiUty of MiM Stephens having com- 
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menced a course of studies tinder Mr. Thomas Welsh in 
September, 1812, and will form a fair estimate of the 
quantity of instruction she might have received from that 
gentleman, previous to the date of the following modest 
advertisement in the last page of the Manchester Mercury, 
of the 10th of November, 1812 :— * Concert-room, Nov. 9, 
1812. The subscribers are informed that the next Con- 
certs are appointed to be on the 17th and 19th instant. The 
principal vocal performers already engaged, are Mr. Thomas 

Welsh and Miss , his pupil, from London. Leader 

of the Orchestra, Mr. Yaniewicz.' 

** I should be sorry to pass unnoticed this flush of 
modesty, which concealed the name of Miss Stephens. I 
willingly give it all the merit due, but is it fair or candid in 
others to deny me the merit of having been her mast^, till 
within — ^ not a little month,' not twenty-seven days ? Be- 
cause I have not gained half the profits of her saluy, shall 
I lose all the merit of her education ? I mean not to insi- 
nuate anything to the prejudice of the abilities or the 
exertions of Mr. Welsh, as a master ; I complain not of his 
success, but am sensibly alive to my character for assiduity ; 
at least, I seek to dissipate that cloud that hangs on it, whe- 
ther it has arisen from the folly of some injudicious friend 
to him, or whether it be the foul emanation of the malice 
of some secret enemy to me. After saying ' Miss Stephens 
commenced a course of studies under Mr. Thomas Welsh, 
in September, 1812,' the memoir immediately proceeds thus : 
Having appeared as a concert singer at Bath, where, not- 
withstanding her competition with the most celebrated and 
accomplished of her predecessors, she succeeded in com- 
manding the applause, and securing the patronage of the 
first circles, having been received with equal respect and 
avidity at Bristol and other places, and having performed 
four times the second of a duet with Madame Bertinotti 
Radicati, at the Pantheon ; she at length appeared at Covent 
G ardenTheatre,in the character oiMandane, mArtawerxes, 
on September 23» 1813 j in Pegyy (Polly) in the Beggar's 
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Opera, on Friday, October 22 ; and in C^ari in The Duenna, 
on the 1 2th of NoTember. ' Who, in reading the foregoing ex- 
tract, will conceive that all these pnblic appearances of Miss 
Stephens, as far down as the words * she at length ap- 
peared at CoTent Garden/ so ingeniously and ingenuously 
inserted between the dates * in September, 1812,' and 
'on September 23, 1813,' that her appearance at Bath, 
Bristol, and other places had all been, not only prior to 
September, 1812, but all when she had received not any 
instruction but mine ! — none but my twenty-seven lessons ? 
I know not if this be a magic number — if so, to it well 
might the various powers they possessed over her ' splendid 
voice' be attributed — ^to it * its rich and various intonations' — 
to it, ' its high degree of articulation' — to it, 'the rapidity and 
fiusility of her execution' — to it, her readiness in modulation^- 
to it, her success in the casual effort of a trio — to it, her 
singing at sight ! But I pretend not to have accomplished by 
magic what I had full time to accomplish by method and 
exertion ; to these I lay claim, and to the understanding 
the profession to which I have been bred from my infancy, 
and on which I have written so many hundred pages. To 
these I pretend, and in this case, at least, attentively and 
assiduously applied to her extraordinary talent. As to 
Miss Stephens, I am anxious it may be clearly understood, 
that I wholly acquit her of any inclination to do me 
injustice. I am convinced she will readily acknowledge that 
she always received from me, and all my family, that atten- 
tion and kindness, both personally and professionally, to 
which she was so justly entitled. I have ever had the 
highest esteem for her vocal talents, and for what is more 
valuable, indeed, above all prize, her amiable disposition 
and rectitude of principle. Although not now my pupO, 
I am sure she wiU do me justice, if required, and in corro- 
boration of a great many witnesses, fully establish all I have 
stated. I cannot let pass this opportunity of publicly de- 
claring, that I feel a pleasure in giving my testimony to her 
merits, and in offering my additional tribute in her pravie. 
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—I am, Sir, your very much obliged, Gesualdo Lania-*- 
February, 1814, 23, Foley-place, PortUud Chapel." 

The letter which we have extracted, sufficiently traces our 
heroine's steps to improvement and ultimate perfection ; bat 
we must add, that during that probation, Signor Gugliam 
heard and recommended her to the manager of the Opeim- 
house, to supply the place of Madame Catalani ; but Miss 
Stephens, being utterly unacquainted with the Italian laa«> 
guage, declined attempting anything upon that stage. On 
the 23rd of September, 1813, Miss Stephens made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, as MimdonSf in 
Artaxerxes ; her performance was hailed by the rapturous 
applauses of her audience, and the musical world were 
extatic in their praises of her execution of '^ Checked by 
duty, rack'd by love*' and the Bravura. On the 2nd oi 
October, she played Pollys in T?ie Beggar^ 8 OperUt and on 
the 12th of November, ClarOf in The Duenna. Miss 
Stephens had now completely won the town; and tiie 
managers, who, like all their tribe, are servile to the ''great 
creatures'' in proportion as Uiey are tyrannical and oppres* 
sive to the lower members of the profession, gave our 
heroine a large salary (half of wMch Mr. Welsh had 
received for what Mr. Lanza had performed), and granted 
her every indulgence in their power ; Miss Stephens had 
only to ask and have. But towards the close of 1814, the 
metropolis got a tragedy mania from the appearance of 
Miss O'Neill, and as the curiosity of the pubUo, with re- 
gard to our heroine, began to subside, so also did the kind- j 
ness of the management ; frequent quarrels, and sudden in- 
dispositions, were the consequence. A statement was made 
in the year 1815, that Miss Stephens had sung at a private 
party at Clapham, on a night when an apology, all^png 
her serious illness, was made at Covent-Garden ; the state- 
ment was unauthenticated, but it was never contradicted. 
After remaining some years at Covent-Garden Theatre, she 
joined the banners of Elliston, at Dmry-Lane Thratre, 
where, singularly enough, sho remained for one season lit- 
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tie noticed, and where she never attracted so much atten- 
tion as she did at the rival theatre. An anecdote of Mr. 
EUiston's conduct towards this lady,- and the rest of the 
Tocal corps, we shall here record ; it rests on Green-room 
testimony, yet we think no one will deny it. One of the 
provisions of the articles of agreement entered into hy lead- 
ing performers or singers is, ** that they shall not perform 
or sing in pantomimes,'' yet on the production of Harle- 
qttm and the Flying Chesty Mr. Elliston summoned all his 
singers to execute the music in it. Miss Stephens, of 
course, paid no attention to this '^call;'' relying upon the 
terms of her articles ; in consequence of which the manager 
inflieted a heavy fine. When Miss Stephens came to re- 
monstrate, and said " I never agreed to go on in a panto- 
mime," the wily manager replied, '' My dear soul, I don't 
wish it, I only wanted you to join in the chorus off the 
wing ;'' and on this pretence he retained the fine. 

Our heroine has performed at all our provincial theatres 
with the greatest success. At Dublin she was particularly 
a favourite. We subjoin a bill of one of her performances 
there, as these records become valuable, as fixing dates with 
regard to the immediate subject, as well as communicating 
information with regard to the component parts of the 
company. 

Saturday, Jan. 10, 1823. 
This evening will be performed the comic opera of 
THE HAUNTED TOWER. 

Lord William, Mr. Horn ; Baron of Oakland, Mr. Fullam ; 
Baron de Courci, Mr. Armstrong ; Edward, Mr. John- 
ston ; Hugo, Mr. Chippendale ; Charles, Mr. A. Lee ; 
Robert, Mr. M'Kean ; Martin, Mr. Digges ; Lewis, Mr. 
O. Rourke. 

Lady Eleanor de Courci, Miss Graddon. 
(In which she will introduce " Sweet rose of Glenna," 
M.S., composed for her in imitation of the Irish, by 
Blewitt.) 
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Maud, Mrs. M'Culloch ; Lucy Lockit, Mr8. Haydon Corn ; 

Adela, Miss Stephens. 

In which character she ndll sing the favourite Irish 
melody, of the ** Last glimpse of Erin.'' 

In Act 3| Mr. Horn and Miss Stephens will introduce 
the duet of " Pretty maiden, why wander alone ?'' 

In the course of the Opera, a P(u de Deux^ by Mrs* 
Searle and Mr. St. PierrOi Jun. 

To conclude with 
CHERRY AND FAIR STAR. 

Cherry, Mrs. T. Hill; Sanquinbeck, Mr. Cobham ; 
Hassanbad, Mr. Chippendale; Toback, Mr. Smollett; 
Sigismund, Mr. Digges; Prince Demetrius, Mr. Gray; 
Graffer, Mr. Armstrong; Noureddin, Mr. James; Captain 
of the Port of Cyprus, Mr. Bedford ; Spirit of the Burning 
Forest, Mr. Swan ; Dragon, Le Salamander. 

Fair Star, Miss Atkins; Avairana, Miss Whitmore, 
PapUlo, Mrs. Searle. , 

Dancing Sprites, Master St. Clair, Misses St. Clair, 
Crawfords, Powells, &c. &c. 

Amongst the many poetical tributes to her powers we find 
the following, which was published in Dablm during our 
heroine's yisit of 1822 : — 

ODE TO MISS STEPHENS. 

<< Delightful songstress ! whom the heavenly muse 

Of melody inspires ; her favorite child ! 
Whose exquisite — whose magic strains infuse 

Elysian bliss, the thrill of rapture wild ! 
Like fairy music, which, as shepherds tell, 

Floating, full oft, is heard amid the sky, 
While wondering nature, hushed as death, and still, 

Lists to the strains of star-bom melody. 
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Thy soft enchanting lays can lull to rest 
Each wild emotion in the troubled breast. 

Thou knowest to rule the heart with sovereign sway. 

While every impulse does thy voice obey. 

Thou knowest each passion's secret springs to move. 

To melt with pity, or to warm with love ; 

To call forth Feeling's rich, expressive tear, 

Or in the aching breast to lull each troubFous care. 

When thy soul-entrandng lay 

Is breathed in joy's extatic measure, 
Sweetest songstress ! say, oh ! say. 

What bosom then throbs not with pleasure ! 
Pleasure^ mirth, and happiness — 

Joy and rapture uncontrolled. 
E'en Sorrow then is changed to bliss — 

His pensive front, his wrinkles old, 
He doffs, and lights with cheerful smiles 

His faded cheek, his rayless eye, 
And nods, and winks, and wanton wiles 

Wake at thy playfal melody. 

But when thy mournfully melting strains 
Breathe the fond lover's pains ; 
When they her hopes, her fears, her tender plaint, 
Her dear delusions paint. 
Then cold, imfeehng, selfish hearts first prove 
The soft delights, the tender pangs of love. 
Or when meandering through the maze of woe» 
They bid the tear of sympathy to flow — 
Each gentler feeling o'er the soul to reign. 
And teach the heart to mourn another's pain. 
What bosom then heaves not the pitying sigh ? 
E'en hard unkindness' stem, relentless eye 
Is dimmed with tears, commiseration deep. 
For others' woe. Yes, e'en selfish Cruelty 
Melts at thy lays of witching melody. 
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Like some bright vision, that in dream of bliss 

Breathes to the raptured soul some heavenly strain. 
Too soon, too soon, alas ! it yanishes, 

And pensive memory sighs, but sighs in vain ! 
That angel form, that heav'nly strain, shall ne'er 

Return ! And thou, while in a distant land, 
Shalt live within our hearts : no time shall tear 

Thee from our memory with effacing hand. 
Doubt not these words, oh, Stephens ! — void of art. 

They speak the untutored language of the heart." 



ft 



It is a singular fact that from the year 1815 up to a v«ry 
late period, a gentleman regularly attended all the metro- 
politan performances of Miss Stephens, sitting generally in 
the third or fourth row of the pit, and the instant the opera 
concluded, quitted the house and placed himself at the stage 
door of the theatre to catch a glance of the syren as she 
passed to her carriage, yet he never presumed to address 
her. To such a pitch of enthusiasm was he carried that he 
went as far as Ipswich, and we believe once even to Dublin, 
in hopes of meeting the lady, if she by chance walked past 
to enjoy the country scenery. 

Lord Milton was at one time given up for lost, and it 
has been said that even the wedding dresses had been pro- 
cured, but this passed away. The Duke of Devonshire is 
said to have sighed in her train, and many others we could 
mention who have been equally captivated. 

As Miss Stephens, in private life, she was ever charitable 
without ostentation, and courteous without the affectation 
of condescension. 

On a benefit for the Dulwich Hospital, she not only re- 
turned the price of her services (thirty guineas), but added 
ten from her own purse ; and this is not a solitary or extra- 
ordinary instance of her good actions. On two occasions 
only she excited public disiaipprobation ; once on her intro- 
duction of the song called ^* Mad Bess'' into the character 
of Ophelia, when the introduction itself, and not the style 
of performing it, was the object of reprehfissiOQ i Mid on 
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another occasion — Knight's benefit, at Drury-Lane — ^when 
she sang a song commencing, '* "Where is my lover, ah! 
where is he gone ?** adapted to the air of ** Sweet Kitty 
Cloyer/' Tlie song, which was rather ineffective, was en- 
cored by some, and the repetition strongly opposed by 
others. This feeling in the auditory is excessively distress- 
ing to a performer, and Miss Stephens refused to go on for 
a repetition of the song ; a quarter of an hour eU^sed in 
unceasing tumult. At the request of Mr. Knight she at 
length went forward, but the public, exasperated at her 
delay, received her with great disapprobation. Miss Ste- 
phens burst into tears, and was very near fainting ; we need 
not add that order was instantaneously restored. 

Of her powers we shall speak at some length. 

-She possesses the finest voioe of any singer in this country ; 
for Mrs. Wood's, though more brilliant, has not her fulness 
of tone ; and she bought that voice by study, tedious and in- 
cessant. Eight, and sometimes nine hours per day, all the 
year round, did our heroine devote to singing, only relax- 
ing when her throat became sore or dry with exertion, and . 
then taking a walk till inaction had restored the powers of 
her glottis. 

It is not to the flippery of Mr. Welsh, but to the solid 
basis laid by Lanza, tiiat die was indebted for her extraor- 
dinary acquirements. Amongst the many hundred vocal 
ladies now in this country, we question if we should find one 
dozen who could execute part of a manuscript glee at tight. 

It has been lamented by an eminent professor, that whilst 
in other professions the rudiments of the art are taught first, 
with singers the great end is generally attempted at once ; 
and the pupil is taught by rote to sing a song, who could 
not hit the distance of a fifth, or perhaps run up the scale 
of an octave correctiy. ** How few," says Corn, " can run 
up the minor scale !" And to what can this be attributed 
but the improper method of instruction ? Instead of ac- 
quiring a song, by knowing the distinct sounds of each note, 
papils acquire it by their ear embracing the melody ; and 
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thus the instruction that teaches them one ur does not at all 
further the acquirement of another. With our heroine a 
very different plan was adopted , and the result was obvious 
— Mist Stephens never sang out of tune^ which Madame 
Yestris and many others frequently do. 

Miss Stephens's Polly was an exquisite morceau, " The 
two hours spent at this performance/* says a modem writer, 
** is a little glassy portion of the stream of life — a season of 
exquisite and calm joy, which it is tranquillizing even to 
remember." 

The unobtrusive charm of her style — the very bewitching 
awkwardness of her manner, completed the enjoyment 
which her performance diffused, as they seemed to mark 
out a being, whom no evil could harm, but who might live 
among the worst of the species, without a thought of wrong. 
What words shall convey an idea of the expression she im- 
parted to these lines ? — 

**^ But he so teazed me. 
And so pleased me. 
What I did, you must have done." 

We know not whether we were more entranced by the 
wonderful compass, or the exquisite sensibility she dis- 
played in the execution of the passage. Her air of — 

** My all is in my possession !" 

was in the very lightsomeness of heart that brought us back 
to those days, when all our thoughts were pleasure, all our 
moments hope. And, though last not least, could anything 
exceed her execution of '* Would I might be hang'd ?'* 

Her Rosettawaa a delightful performance, with less, cer- 
tainly, of the lady than the waiting-maid^ but still enchant* 
ing : — ^perhaps a finer piece of acting was seldom witnessed 
than was displayed in her song of 

'< Young I am, and sore afraid !" 
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The ill-expressed laugh, and the irony gleaming throogh 
.her affected weeping, was unique and admirable. 

It happens unfortunately for Miss Stephens, that most of 
the leading singing parts are elegant young ladies, ^'with 
.soarcely any character at all." These insipid vehicles for 
song require that kind of person, and acting, that young 
]|Bdies squalling at concerts usually possess ; but they are 
at the greatest variance with all Miss Stephens' capabilities. 
. Our heroine's dramatic powers, which, by the bye, have 
never been properly awakened or cultivated, are exclusively 
fitted for low comedy ; and she is no more suited to play 
Clariwa, or dara^ than John Pritt Harley is to perform 
the good young gentleman in comedies. 

Floretta in l£e The Cabinet^ and, in fact, all Madame 
Storace's characters, are those in whidi Miss Stephens was 
calculated to shine. 

Her enunciation of the words '^ Pretty mocking bird !'' 
has often been dted as one of the most perfect specimens of 
vocal power ever adduced. 

So much for Miss Stephens ; now let us speak of the 
" Countess of Essex.'' 

Although many sighed at the fset of the fair singer, she 
was put down some years since upon the list of old maids, 
and her marriage with the old Earl leaves doubts as to her 
claim still to that enviable denomination. There was rather 
an indecent haste in the marriage ; the Countess had been 
dead but a few days, and, as Hamlet sa]^, *' the funeral's 
baked meats did coldly furnish forth the marriage table." 
She is now a widow, and, we believe, at the present 
moment in Paris ; and we give a description of her for the 
benefit of any single gentleman inclined to try his fortune. 

She is about the medium height of her sex ; her figure is 
more pleasing than excellent, and inclining to en ban point 
(it is vulgar to say a lady is getting corpulent) ; her hair and 
^yes are dark, and her countenance is fascinating, though 
not, strictly speaking, handsome ; she is, in fact, what Tom 
Shvffleton calls <' a devilish desirable woman." 
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MISS CHESTER. 



" Her fom 
Look'd more adapted to be put to bed, 
Being somewhat large, and languishing and lazy, 
Yet of a beanty that would drire you crazy. 

****** 

She was not violently lively, but 

Stole on your spirits, like a May day breaking ; 
Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet half shut, 

They put beholders in a tender taking." 

Btbon. 

Beauty, or personal attraction, in this country at least, 
leads females to the height of fortune, whilst it leaves the 
other sex completely in the lurch. A handsome man gains 
nothing by the bounty of nature, whilst handsome women 
are raised from the dregs of poverty to the summit of 
riches. Since the days of Catherine it would seem that the 
exterior of the male sex had deteriorated in value, whilst the 
attractions of woman have lasted since the period when Eve 
tempted her partner, down to the present day. Miss Ches- 
ter is indebted to her beautiful face and form for all the 
sweets that she has tasted in this lifb — ^for affluence off the 
stage, for importance and emolument on it. 

To very humble parents our heroine owes her existence, 
and she blessed the eyes of an honest, industrious pair in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, in the early part of the year 
1799. Her father was a market-gardener, and resided 
within a few miles of that town. 

Miss Chester passed her early days in indigence, ** like a 
fair flower set in the rude soil of surrounding ignorancer 
and smiling 'mid the blast of poverty." But every day 
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added fresh channs to her person, and at the age of fifteen 
she was the lowly beauty of Windsor. 

Every town has its visitation from the children of the 
drama, and no village but at some time or other receives 
some wandering perpetrators of tragedy and comedy. 
Windsor, though now of no dramatic importance, was some 
years since a profitable speculation, and for a few weeks a 
company annually performed there. Lying so near Lon- 
don, it was in the days of King Greorge the Fourth a 
favourite lounge for stars from the metropolis, and Windsor 
saw as much good acting, or perhaps more, than any pro- 
vincial town in the kingdom. And even when the days of 
its glory were past, a respectable company always per- 
formed there ; for the inhabitants, used to excellent acting, 
could not endure mummery. Mr. Penley's company 
visited the town during the years that Miss Chester was 
expanding in charms and person, and iust at that period 
when her mind was most apt to receive impressions, the 
stage lamps, the stage dresses, and all the glittering €t 
ceteras, produced their usual effect. 

'' Who is't remembers not the happy night. 
When first the gay procession met his sight? 
When first his vivid wondering breath he drew 
At scenes for ever shifting— ever new ; 
When first his eyes were filled with pleasant tears, 
For woes that wrung the heart with doubts and fears ; 
But yet sustained it with a dear relief, 
Gave joy to terrors, and a balm to grief. 
Who can forget that night, when his young mind 
Pictured the players the happiest of mankind V 

Our heroine felt the influence of the drama (a kind of 
minor moon that makes men mad) to its full extent; but as 
no probability presented itself of her attaining the boards, 
she secretly harboured the passion. 

About that tiiu« (we h^re 9f99k m«rfly from mmow) 
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Mr. Calcraft saw Miss Chester. He was strack with her 
beauty, and the simplicity- and elegance of her manners, 
and it is said immediately made arrangements to obviate 
the want of early education ; and as our heroine possessed 
an acute mind and a docile disposition, her improvement 
was rapid. 

Miss Chester was twenty years old when she first entered 
a metropolitan theatre, which she bad no sooner done than 
her former bias returned with double ardour. There were 
no difficulties to retard her. She was instantly introduced 
to Mr. Elliston, with aU her imperfections on her head. 
He gave the usual answer, ** Great capabilities — want prac- 
tice — go into the country — get an instructor," &c., with 
the attendant compliments served up to amateurs from the 
days of Cibber and Wilks to those of EUiston and Kemble. 

Miss Chester was immediately put under the instructions 
of Chapman^ of Covent-Garden Theatre — a gentleman per- 
fectly conversant with stage business, a good speaker, and 
a sound judge of acting ; one who had seen all the best 
ai*tists of his day, and was therefore well fitted for a guide 
to a juvenile aspiraaL 

Mr. Chapman's lovely pupil studiously practised her art, 
and was very shortly cheered with the intelligence that she 
might appear when she chose at Drury. She delayed this 
for a few months, but at length '(3d of July, 1820,) trod 
those boards as Portia. She then enacted the gentle Des- 
demonOf and was then for some time ** shelved." Her friends 
were now persuaded that comedy was her forte, not bearing 
in mind that a man's faiHog in Richard is no proof that he 
will succeed in Jerry Sneak, But, however, comedy Miss 
Chester sat down to study, and, on the 16th of the follow- 
ing January, appeared as Zjody Teazle, We extract the 
critique of the ** Theatrical Inquisitor'' upon that per- 
formance : — , 

** The most striking novelty is the appearance of Miss 
Chester in Lady Teazle; a part to which- the rare beauty 
of her person commanicates an irresistible charm, height- 
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ened as that beauty is by the buoyancy of her spirits and 
the elegance of her demeanor. Since Thalia has been so 
propitious to this lovely follower, we advise a strict defer- 
ence to her dictates, convinced that practice in tlie capti- 
vating line of characters Miss Chester has now assumed 
will qualify her to rank with the brightest ornaments by 
which the stage has ever been embellished." 

Miss Chester now discovered that the kindness of an 
audience must not be construed into unequivocal success, 
and that studying two or three iirst-rate parts is not a suf- 
ficient qualification for a leading actress. Miss Chester, 
even supposing the town would have endured her, could 
not have sustained a line of comedy at Drury, from the 
mere fact of not having studied above one or two characters. 

By the advice of her friends, though sorely against her 
own judgment, she consented to go to York to play comedy, 
and nothing but comedy, and Mr. Down escorted the lady 
from London to York ; in which circuit she sustained a large 
jround of characters with very flattering success. She played 
some sentimental comedy, and a few parts in tragedy also, 
we are told, with applause. 

Mr. C. Kemble saw her at York, and an arrangement 
was entered into^ in consequence of which our heroine's 
services were transferred to Covent-Garden Theatre, where 
she appeared at the close of the year 1822. There, to the 
exclusion of better actresi^s, she sustained parts of the 
greatest importance, and there she remained some time. She 
was also engaged at the Haymarket, though her perform- 
ances were not frequent. 

If we appear harsh in our subsequent strictures upon 
this lady, we beg our readers to call to mind that, in a 
pecuniary point of view, we cannot injure, and we know 
not why we should not do justice, to the poorer 
members of the profession, by exposing the quackery of 
the richer. 

When our heroine first came upon the stage, she was 
most insufferably affected — so much so, that we never saw 
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her in a Green-room without having Chesterfield's axiom 
on the subject mounting to our hps ; she was also — ^we can- 
not soften the word — vulgar. What shall be said, too, for 
a lady, who at a trafvellers' dinner, when helped by miS" 
take to white sauce, took a leg of fowl up in her white 
fingers, and wiped the sauce off upon the table-cloth, close 
to the place of the next individual ! We were Miss 
Chester's fellow travellers to York — we beheld this, and 
saw poor Down blush fifteen different shades daring the 
operation. This, and her spouting quotations inside the 
coach, and subsequently on board the steam-packet, mude 
her company peculiarly interesting. We repeat, that «f«f 
observations can do Miss Chester no injury, and therefore 
we are the more inclined to remark that such a lady is not' 
fitted for the representative of the dames ^of touy the Lady 
Bell's, and Letitia*s. 

Of the quackery of her tragic system we remember an 
odd instance, whilst she was at York. She was observed 
one night sobbing and moaning, and beating her breast, 
behind the scenes. One of the performers bagged her to 
acquaint him wit^ the cause of her grief. She motioned 
Iiim to be gone, and cried and moaned more enthusiasti- 
cally and vociferously than before. The actor, really 
alarmed, entreated her to retire to her room, on which she 
exclaimed, ** Leave me, Mr. H — , I am working up my feel- 
ings for the next scene." This became a bye-word in the 
York circuit during her stay there. 

Let us now turn to our critical duties. It appears to us 
that dramatic criticism is either wholly misunderstood, or 
consigned to inefficient hands, in the present day. It is 
customary for most of our (soi-disant) critics to state their 
own opinion and conception of the part they criticise, and 
set that against the picture of the actor ; thus putting their 
one hour's reading of Hamlet against an actor's study of/ 
perhaps, five years. Is this reasonable? No. Then how 
iiduch more unreasonable does it appear for one man to 
*ake upon himself to conceive all the characters in the range 
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of the drama — generals, cobblers, heroesi footmen, ladies, 
and abigails — and pretend to take a microscopic view of the 
minds of these beings ? How often are we favoured by 
observations in the Times, the Bullp and other papers, 
where an ignorant egotist 

*' Wields the stomp he falsely calls a pen/' 

in this style ? ** Romeo is not a mere love-sick devotee, as 
represented by Mr. C. ; but he is/ ' &c., what he is thus rest- 
ing on the ipge dixit of a fellow who rests his foolish head in 
anooymous security. Even presuming one man to be so 
endowed with conceptive faculty as to judge accurately of 
the male portion of the drama, how shall he dive into the 
mysteries of the female character ? Hqw shall he know 
what emotions the Mirandas^ the Peggies, the Isabellas, 
&c. undergo ? It is our belief-- and fire will not burn it 
out of us-^that to criticise acting you must have seen acting. 
Employed upon one of our journals is a dramatic critic, just 
twenty-three. Now, in the name of common sense, what 
acting can he have seen? The soul of dramatic criticism is 
compeurison, and comparison is, of course, denied to these 
witlmgs, who have never seen the great masters of the art. 

It is upon this foundation that we ground our remarks. 
We have seen the leviathans of the stage. Alas ! 

'' Seeing what we have seen, seeing what we see,'* 

we are not now to be taken with the glitter of costume or 
the uproar of a mere dedaimer. We have hearts steeled 
against the fascinations of beauty, when beauty comes as a 
solitary advocate. 

The character of Miss Chester's beauty was voluptuous, 
and such was the character of her acting, though in a lesser 
d^ree^ Hen was the school of Abington a2id Glover, but 
we fiear she was upon the lowest form in that school. There 
waa a breadth and fulness about all she did that promised 
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well, but yet all her efforts were, at best, but bold outlines. 
There may be in this style of acting great finish without 
great" refinement; but Miss Chester never finished — she 
left her pictures in a crude state — so that you could guess 
what they might be made, and lament that they were not that 
which your imagination supplied. Superficialists generally 
accord the term masculine to that which is bold in design, 
or of magnitude ; but this is an error. Masculine is a com- 
parative term, that will frequently apply to the minutest 
objects of creation, and feminine to things of the greatest 
maguitude. Mrs. Bunn's acting was decidedly masculine 
and so was Miss Bootii's. Mrs. West's and Miss Chester's 
were essentially feminine, though in different degrees. Mrs. 
West's was the genuine offspring of tender feeling — Miss 
Chester's the repose of a more powerful nature. Mrs. West's 
efforts at their height were still feminine — Miss Chester 
made no effort at all ; she yielded herself up, without exer- 
tion, to those very feelings, and her soul seemed to repose 
in epicurean ecstacy — her passions were Persian, and the 
strongest feelings were indicated without personal exertion. 

Miss Chester had by no means a nice discrimination of 
character, and was decidedly a mannerist. Therewas alacka- 
daisyism about her general style that palled the spectator. 
We know the lady imagined her forte to be tragedy, but 
she was much mistaken. The EstafanitM were most fitted for 
her ; but to be perfect in them she had still much to acquire, 
and more to forget. 

It has been one of the objects of this work, from its 
commencement, accurately to define the exact standing that 
each performer should have in the theatre, by a comparative 
criticism. We are ngt vam enough to 'suppose that the 
dictums we promulgate will be received as absolute truth, 
but still we conceive the system- likely to benefit the profes- 
sion. It will drag forth obscure merit from the mantle of 
managerial tyranny, and thrust back presumptuous arrogance 
to its proper point of depression. Mr. Webster and Mr. 
~"--uold were unknown as actors at Drury, when the 
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calamity that befipl two of their brethren called their powers 
into action. These two gentlemen arc both better actors 
than many who are performing lines of business in London 
now. * Good parts make good actors/ Miss Chester was 
thought a good actress, because she had possession of Mrs, 
Oakley and Lady Teazle, but Miss Chester was by no 
means so good an actress as Mrs. Orger, though her remu- 
neration was more than double, and her reputation as an 
actress much greater than Mrs. Orger's. When Kean was 
receiving forty-five shillings per week at the Haymarket 
theatre, he was very nearly, if not quite, as good an actor as 
when he afterwards received sixty pounds during the run of 
Bruins. But the powers that were so splendidly developed 
in Richard and in Othello, could not be displayed in Ganem, 
or *' a servant.'' Booth, whatever opinion might have 
been held as to his claim to lead, was decidedly respectable. 
Booth was hissed off as a messenger, in As You Like It, 
a few weeks before he set the town on fire as Richard, 

There are some parts, if ** well-dressed" and " well 
looked '' (this last is an awkward but expressive phrase), 
that absolutely play themselves. Of many such parts Miss 
Chester had possession. 

Her Lady Teazle was, in our minds, a decided failure. 
She played in the style of Mrs. Jordan ; but, oh ! how 
unlike that bewitching creature, whose very defects we learnt 
to doat upon! Miss Chester's Mrs. Oakley was rather 
better, and was, perhaps, her happiest effort. 

Her serious characters were pointless, and she performed 
a sort of mastication of her words, in serious speaking, as 
though she were *' chewing the cud " of reflection over her 
sentences. Thb fault is a general one, but it is particularly 
displeasing in a lady. 

With tdl her faults, Miss Chester was a very delightful 
creature ; and certainly her exquisite form and faultless face 
excused much. We wish she had not thought so. We wish 
she had consulted her glass less and her tutor more. She 
could never have attained a higher rank as a beauty ; she 
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might easily have deserved higher estimation as an actress. 
With such requisites as she possessed, she ought certainly 
to have been a first-rate actress* 

Miss Chester is above the medium height. Her face is 
full, commanding, and beautiful; with a sleeping eye, that 
lies luxuriantly between the beautiful fringe of a long lash. 
Her figure is well proportioned, and her movements pecu- 
liarly graceful. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE READER TO ROYALTY — ^THB MAN THAT NEVER 
WAS IN LOVE THE KING's LATTER END — BRING- 
ING IT DOWN — FLIPS AND FLAPS — THE REGE- 
NERATED ACTOR HISTRIONIC TALENTS —THE DARK 

DUKE AND HIS DOINGS — FEMALE CLERKS — MRS. 
CHATTERLEY ; HER LIFE, AMOURS, AND CHRISTMAS 
DOINGS, &C. &C. &C. 

Miss Chester, like many other beautiful women, found it 
more advantageous to act off the mimic stage, and there she 
has proved herself an excellent actress. Old Down, the 
York manager, who cut so conspicuous a figure lately in a 
trial, ** Down v. Honey,*' (they say) was her first instructor. 
He, however, resigned her to an abler master, the late Mr. 
Calcraft, and on hia resigning her to Majesty (merely as a 
reader, of course) it had so great an effect upon him that 
he destroyed himself. We saw her lately in her carriage, 
looking blooming as ever ; and, we should say, her last en- 
gagement turned out the most profitable of all. Calcraft 
must have felt her loss deeply, as much, or more, than his 
son did ; we mean the man that never was in Love ! How 
unlike his father, who was a devoted slave to the fair sex ! 
and, we suspect, at times paid dearly for their smiles. 

We believe Miss Chester seldom visited places of public 
amusement, but principally resided amidst the fairy bowers 
of Virginia Water, in a house given to her by the royal 
Sardanapalus, whose latest iiours she soothed by reading to 
him, from the most approved authors, all those passages 
which served to remind him of his latter end ! 

How well we remember all the old virtuous gentlemen of 
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the drama gloating over her redundant charms in the Green- 
room. We heard Munden one evening ejaculate, ** My 
precious eyes, she's a fine animal !" That very night a sad 
accident happened to ''old Joey.'' Munden was a very 
glutton for applause, and would perform any trick to bring 
it downy as he termed it. Playing a favourite part on the 
evening in question, he found the audience exti-emely cold 
and dull ; his best jokes did not tell, and even a favourite 
song was a failure; he at last turned up the stage in disgust, 
hitching up his small clothes, and buttoning and unbutton- 
ing his pockets. On turning round, and coming to the 
front of the stage, a tremendous shout of applause was set 
up by the whole house ; he stood a moment astonished — it 
was repeated — ^he went on with his part with great glee. 

**Come off, Munden, for God's sake!" said several 
voices from the side wings. 

'' What's the matter ?" said he, looking ofiT. 

'' Come off, I say," said Elliston, in a tone of com- 
mand. ' 

** My precious eyes ! what for ?'* again said Munden, " I 
have got it down at last." 

*' You have, indeed; but come off I say," continued the 
manager. 

The applause still continued — ^was uproarious, and amidst 
it Joey did come off. 

** We brought it down at last," said he. 

'* By God ! you have/' said Elliston, as all the ladies 
rushed from the Green-room ; and not until then did the 
astonished comedian find that what he brought down was 

The flap of his breeches! 

Actors owe much to what is termed making up, and some 
carry the making up even off the stage. We remember a 
story narrated by a friend of one, somewhat celebrated in his 
time— but as he is still alive, and a most excellent old fellow, 
we shall suppress his name, and call him D— . ** It is 
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exactly thirty years since," said our friend, ^* that I parted 
with D — , for the first time ; he had then all the appearance 
of being aged, although a brisk, hale, and peculiarly active 
man. His hair was grey and thin, his front teeth were par- 
tially displaced, and he was rather careless and slovenly in 
bis appearance. I remuned in India six-and-twenty years, 
and often thought of my old Mend D — , from whom I had 
never heard ; but as I had not seen in any of the English 
papers his death announced, I thought it just possible he 
might be living. 

" On my arrival in London, I saw the name announced in 
the play-bill of Dmry-Lane, and as I was staying at the 
Piazza Coffee-house, I sent a note requesting his company 
to meet an old friend at supper after the performance. 

*' At the appointed hour a card was brought up, and imme- 
diately afterwards Mr. D. was announced. A stranger 
entered the room (I need not say I was very much altered) ; 
he appeared about five or six-and-twenty, had a redundant 
crop of auburn hair gracefully disposed in ringlets, and as 
he smiled at my stating how glad I was to see him, showed 
a set of teeth of most dazzling whiteness. I should observe, 
the room was but dimly lighted, as I suffered at the time 
considerably from a cold which had settled in my eyes, 
which made a glare unpleasant to me. 

'' * Pray be seated, my dear sir,' said I, shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand. 'I am an old theatrical, and with a 
little alteration of the language of Penruddoch^ I must say, 
You bear a strong resemblance to your father !* 

** Mr. D. again smiled! 

<< < You may have heard him name Colonel Arbuth as an 
old friend,' I continued. 

** Mr. D. smiled again ! 

** * How long has your father been dead ?* I continued, 
looking as interested as indeed I felt. 

** Mr. B. smiled dgain! 

** * Damn the puppy !' I said aside. * Such a fellow as 

E 6 
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this would laugh at his father's funeral ; or is it to show his 
white teeth ? 

*' Mr. D. now arose, and walking briskly across the room 
looked me full in the face, and burst into a loud fit of 
laughter ; then, before I could answer the apparent rude- 
ness, shook me heartily by the hand, and said — * Glad to 
see you, old boy — how you are altered — enough to make a 
cat laugh to hear you ask me after myself. Never had a 
son — got a wife though — ^brushed me up a little — eh ? you 
understand — how you are altered ! * 

** * And so are you/ replied I. ' By God ! I never saw 
such a metamorphosis — bring me the candle.' 

** D. obeyed me, and then I began to perceive the wig, the 
teeth, the rouge, die dandy suit. 

''We sat down to supper, he was as gay as ever, and more 
than that,'' continued my friend, " if you'U dine with me 
to-morrow, 'I'll introduce you to 

** The Regenerated Actor !'* 

Histrionic talent is not so rare a gift as some imagine — it 
is both over-rated and overpaid. That the requisites for a 
first-rate actor demand a combination not easily to be found, 
is an erroneous assumption, ascribable, perhaps, to the fol- 
lowing causes. The market for this kind of talent must 
always be understocked^ because very few of those who are 
really qualified to gain theatrical fame will condescend to 
start for it. To succeed, the candidate must be a gentleman 
by nature, and a scholar by education. There are many 
who can boast of this union, but out of that many, how few 
there are that would seek or desire theatrical celebrity. The 
metropolitan theatre, therefore, can only be recruited from 
the best samples which the provincial theatres will afford, 
and this is a market abundant as to quantity, but extremely 
deficient as to quality. Johnson told Garrick that he and 
his profession were mutually indebted to each other. 
** Your profession," said the doctor, "has made you rich, 
and you have made your profession respectable." Such men 
~^ Smith, Garrick, Kemble, and Young might do honour 
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to any profession, and would, perhaps, have succeeded in 
any, but their attempting success in this department is 
much more extraordinary than their attaining it, for in 
general those who possess the necessary qualifications for an 
actor, also think they deserve to be something better ; and 
this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. Neither is 
the title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolitan 
audience always unequivocal. 

Such an audience is indeed a tribunal from wliich an 
actor has no appeal ; but there are many audiences who con- 
spire to warp and to bias its judgment, and it often hapfieus 
that it is more difficult to please a country audience than a 
London one. In a country theatre tBisre is nothing to bribe 
our decisions — the principal actor is badly supported, and 
must depend solely on himself. In a London theatre, the 
blaze of light and beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the 
skill of the orchestra^ are all attractions, acting as avant 
courriers for the performer, and predisposing us to be 
pleased. Add to this, the extended magnificence of a me- 
tropolitan stage defends the actor from that microscopic 
scrutiny to which he must submit in the country. We 
should also remember, that at times it requires more 
courage to praise than to censure, and the metropolitim 
actor will always have this advantage over the provincial — '■ 
if we are pleased, our taste is flattered in the one instance, 
but suspected in the other. 

A proof of our assertion of histrionic talent being over- 
rated and also overpaid,, will be, we think, demonstrated in 
the biography of 

Mrs, Chatterley. 
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MRS. CHATTERLEY. 



Louisa Simeon, oar present heroine, claims the metropo- 
lis as her birth-place, for, on the 16th of October, 1797, 
she relieved the anxieties of Madame Simeon, a millmer 
of extensive practice, and became alike an inhabitant of this 
world, and of a boose in St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 

At the tender age of three years she was taken from her 
parental roof, and placed for four years in a convent, near 
Liverpool, from whence she was sent to a boarding scIkk^, 
in Bath, kept by Mrs. Habersham, Madame Simeon being 
herself settled at Bath at this period. 

Of these excellent opportunities of improvement Miss 
Simeon availed herself ; and that nothing might be want- 
ing to finish the education of a darling daughter, she was 
finally sent to the seminary of Madame Florence, in ^oane- 
street. There her dramatic bias strongly developed itself, 
and how that bias was given to her infant mind, we shall 
^ow explain. 

At tiie convent it was customary to perform sacred 
dramas, and the little Louisa was selected to speak the 
prologues, &c., though her initiatory part contained merely 
a stage direction, i. e, to cry out at a particular moment. 
This part was Moses in the Bullrushes. This laid the 
train of dramatic fire, and induced the love of a profession 
she afterwards ardently pursued, though she resigned the 
part of Moses for the more congenial one of Lady Teazle, 
Little occurred to fan the scenic fiame between the age of 
seven and fifteen, but about her fifteenth birthday, the 
lively Louisa was at Bath, and there a young female friend, 
a devoted admirer of the drama, read to our heroine the 
character of Angela {Castk Spectre), The talent of the 
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reader aided the effect of the part, in itself a showy one ; 
and from that moment all was over — the stage was the des- 
tination of Miss Simeon, and from that determination 
notiiing could divert her. Alas ! that resolution, so hastily- 
formed, has been proved fatal to the happiness of many. 
Mrs. Chatterley, though a favoured actress, has been an 
unfortunate woman — the victim of detraction and envy; 
whilst she who awoke the dramatic fire in her pupil, wisely 
avoiding the precipice herself, has lived loving and beloved, 
tasting of all earthly happiness, and fearless of the annoy- 
ances of enmity, or the injuries of anonymous detractors. 

Miss Simeon was introduced to Mr. W. S. Chatterley, 
of the Bath stage ; and, after a siege of many months, sur- 
rendered at discretion. They were united on the 11th of 
August, 1814, and ere we proceed with our heroine's his- 
tory, we will lay a sketch of Mr.. Chatterley before our 
readers. 

Mr. William Simmonds Chatterley was a native of Lon- 
don, and was born on the 21st of March, 1787. His 
father carried on business as a surgical instrument maker 
in Cannon-street, but inevitable circumstances compelled 
him to accept a situation at DrUry-Lane Theatre, where iiis 
infant son made his dSbut upon dramatic boards at the age 
of two years and a half, as the King of the Fairies y in The 
Jubilee^ and Cupidf in Arthur and Emmeline, A whim- 
sical incident occurred in the first personation, from little 
Chatterley 's rising in the car, when it reached the centre of 
the stage, to salute the tiny Queen who was seated by his 
side, to the mirth of the audience, and the surprise of the 
performers. He followed the company to the Opera 
House, during the erection of the late Drory-Lane Theatre, 
and among a variety of parts, played the boy in laabellay 
to the heroine of Mrs. Siddons. He was noticed soon 
after by Mr. Bannister, who took him to Birmingham, 
where he played many characters of a boyish description. 
By the frteiKJbhip of Captain Wathen, he was introduced to 
the patronage of Mr. Maddox, M.P.» and a society of his 
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friends, who employed him in their private performances, 
daring which he experienced considerable kindness from 
the Margravine of Anspach. He continued in Druiy-Laae 
Theatre until 1804| where he engaged for the summer sea* 
son at Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leicester, but 990a 
returned to London and joined an itinerant company witiiia 
a few miles of the metropolis. In the course of his subse- 
quent peregrinations he met and played with Mr, Keim, 
who, like himself , supported an active part in every depart- 
ment of the drama. This scheme affording no superfluous 
actors, Mr. Chatterley doubled the parts of Oct avian and 
Lope TochOf Charles Surface and Crahiree, Sir Edward 
Mortimer and Old Rawbold, On quitting the company 
he joined Mr. Thornton at Gosport, and after many of 
those yicissitudes so peculiar to a theatrical life, accepted 
an invitation from the late Mr. Watson, to perlbrm at 
Cheltenham in the chief tragic business and genteel 
comedy. The School for Scandal being commanded on a 
particular occasion for the benefit of a fellowoperformer, hie 
volunteered to play Sir Peter Teazle, for which no repro- 
fientative had been provided. His brilliance in the part in- 
duced him to try Oglehy, Sir Francis Oripe, &c., in aU 
of which he was eminently successful. He from thence 
went to Birmingham, and then to Bath, from which place 
he was transferred to the boards of the English Opera-- 
house in 1816. Offers for the winter theatres succeeded, 
but poor Chatterley was more attached to his bottle fMan his 
profession, and never seized the '* mollia temporajmdi f^ 
and when driven from an engagement hastily made terms at 
the Surrey, Adelphi, Olympic, and West London theatres. 
He was one of the best actors that have appeared witiun 
the last quarter of a century, but dissipation made a dcead- 
ful havoc upon his constitution, and he expired at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, in the year 1822, a victim to evil habits. 

Let us return to the history of our heroine, who made 
her first appearance on a public stage in November, 1814, 
as Juliet, at Bath, and there divided the serious and <^mic 
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business with Mrs. West until the season 1816, when Vie 
appeared at the English Opera-house. And as some of our 
readers are great lovers of **/lr»t notices/' we beg to state 
that the "Theatrical Inquisitor" thus records her appear- 
ance :-«- 

'*Tuesda]r, July 2nd, 1816. 

** ts he Jealous? Mrs. Chatterley, wife of the gentleman 
who lately appeared here as Fidgety made her d^but in this 
piece. We envy Mr. Chatterly his wife amazingly. She is 
a charming woman, with a face full of smiles and dimples. 
She, moreover, possesses considerable abilities as an 
actress." 

Id 1820 (the winter season), Mrs. Chatterley joined the 
Olym^nc company, of which Oxberry was then stage- 
manager ; and here she appeared in the interlude that at 
once stamped her fame and made her fortune. This was 
Twelve Precisely f with which, we presume, our readers are 
well acquainted ; but for the benefit of our country friends, 
it may be as well to state, that the plot exhibits a variety of 
disguises assumed by Amelia Wildlovef to try the faith and 
secure the constancy of an erratic lover, upon whom she 
imposes herself as an Irish Chambermaid ^ e^ French Mar- 
ehumess, KSHUtary Officeryondthe Marchionesses husband. 
By fixing the settlement of the quarrel and intrigues into which 
she affectedly enters for J\i?elve Precisely ^ she embarrassed 
her lover to a most amusing degree, and on her ultimately 
solving the difficulties that surround him, by showing 
the deceptions to which he has been subjected, he renounces 
his levity and presents her with his hand* Mrs. Chatterley 
sustained the vaiious personations into which her part was 
divided, with a versatile power which few actresses of the 
present day are possessed of. 

This interlude was amazingly attractive, and Mr. Morris 
was so delighted with our heroine's performance, that he 
immediately made her an offer for the summer season. She 
appeared there in the summer of 182J, and in the winter of 
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tlmtayear formed one of the company at Covent Garden, ac 
a salary of twelve guineas a week. 

We find ourselves unwillingly forced into egotism » in the 
few observations we shall deem it necessary to make, pre. 
vious to diving into a portion of our heroine's history that 
has employed the scandal-mongers of the metropolis some 
months past. Our work, in whatever scale it may be 
thrown on the score of literary merit, contains some o£ the 
most extraordinary disclosures that were ever presented to 
the public, and the best evidence of their truth is, that they 
have never been impeached in any way whatever, even by 
those whose interests were most vitally concerned. To at« 
tempt to impose upon the public, by asserting that this mass 
of information was collected by one individual, would be 
absurd; it has been the united industry, of .many, aikd no 
trouble has been spared to obtain accurate intelligence, 
where the interest of the memoir was commensurate to 
the task.. 

The name of Mrs. Chatt^ley has been brought in 
collison with that of a Mr. Christmas, clerk at a celebrated 
banker's. Of the whole facts of his case, and hers, as it 
regards him, we are perfectly masters of that ; we render the 
following account, for the correctness of which we can 
vouch. 

The police reports first introduced Mrs. Christmas to our * 
notice, when she applied for a warrant against the mother 
of Mrs. Chatterley, for an assault ; on the hearing of which, 
it appeared that Mrs. Christmas meditated immolating her 
at the instigation of jealousy. On inquu*y, we found Mr. 
Christmas was receiving an annual income of 500/., and 
allowed his wife 120/., they having Sjsparated more th»n 
twelve months before- Mr. Christmas ever beheld our 
heroine ; that the lady was twenty •four years older than the 
gentleman, and was not, from her habits, calculated to 
render a quiet and abstemious man particularly happy. 
The noise caused by the assault died away, and an ap« 
nearance of tranquilUty reigned. 
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Mr. Christmas had been introduced at a party to our 
heroine, and visited her and her mother, occasionally, and 
transacted some business for Mrs. Simeon. His visits be- 
came more frequent ; but as Mrs. Chatterley was a widow, 
and was living with her mother, she naturally imagined that 
the visits of a man, separated from his wife, could not be 
construed to her disadvantage. 

Mrs. Chatterley's healtli was declining, and country air 
was prescribed for her. And here the act of imprudence was 
commenced. Mr. Christmas proposed to Madame Simeon 
uniting their incomes, and hiring a house and carriage toge- 
ther ; the latter to be used for Mrs. Chatterley's convenience 
in going to rehearsals and the theatre, at other times by Mr. 
Christmas, as bis pleasures or occasion might require. 
Madame Simeon acquiesced in this arrangement. A house 
about five miles from London was taken and furnished, and 
a carriage procured. Mrs. Simeon and her daughter occu- 
pied one portion of the house, and Mr. Christmas the other. 
Mrs. Chatterley advanced her average income 700^., and 
Mr. Christmas about 400/. Altogether, monies, which the 
productive benefits of Mrs. Chatterley enabled her to lay 
by, Mr. Christmas received, and gambled with in the stocks, 
unsuccessfully. 

That ill-judging woman, Mrs. Christmas, had frequently 
written letters to the firm in whose employment Mr. 
Christmas wa8> but her efforts were disregarded, until an 
exaggerated account, traced to her, came, which described 
Mr. Christmas as living in a splendid house, and keeping 
his carriage. The firm, well knowing that upon hia income 
he could not do this, intimated to Mr. Christmas their in* 
lention of dispensing with his services, and he retired from 
their employment on the best possible terms with every 
member of ^e firm in question. 

Some few weeks after this, in eiamining an old account, 
a mistake of about 600/. was discovered in one of Mr. 
Christmas's accounts, which mistake was considered purely 
accidental, and which he immediately remedied by paying 
over the gamin question. 
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The one error having, however, begotten suspicion, his 
accounts were accurately examined, and alarming defi- 
ciencies discovered. A letter was sent to Mr. Christmas to 
request him to wait upon the firm at nine o'clock on the 
following Monday morning. He did so. Not one of the 
gentlemen arriyed until eleven, although their punctuality 
was proverbial. 

The whole truth was now developed. Mr. Christmas 
had for nine years gambled in the stocks, partly on his dwn 
account, and partly on account of a lady of title. Of tbe 
extent of his scheme, our readers will form an idea, wheB 
we say that within six months he ha2arded 968,000/. in 
time bargains. On this amount he lost 7,000/., whic^, W6 
believe, was the whole of his deficiency. For th6 correct* 
ness of these detdls, we appeal to the partners in • the 
banking firm; nay, as far as she is concemed, to Mr». 
Christmas herself, who repented too }ate of her rashness; 

This aifair, however, bore an awkward colour, and the 
facts upon a superficial view to the public, seemed thus-^ 
That he had conducted himself with industry, economy, 
and propriety, until he came under the influence of tins 
enchantress — that he then launched out into extravagance-^ 
robbed his employers to support her — was detected, and 
punished. But the fact is otherwise ; in their new situa- 
tion they had been but a month or six weeks, and the most 
unbounded and unheard of extravagance, followed up in this 
short month, could not hare produced the effect. 

One thing it may be necessary for us to avonch^-4;hat is, 
that the servants of Mr. Christmas always treated Mrs. 
Chatterley as his sister, and always received their wages froch 
Madame Simeon. And if it were necessary to adduce any 
further proof of the fact, that lady eventually paid for thie 
furniture that was placed in the house, for the joint accoml- 
modation of Mr. Christmas and herself. 

The letter of Mr. Christmas, published in the jounmls, 
fully cleared our heroine in the minds of the unprejudiced, 
and we know that the greatest part of Mr. Christmas's 

-^ret was caused by the sorrow and vituperation he had 
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drawn upon her head, and the pecuniary embarrassment he 
had caused her. 

The public seemed to have properly estimated our 
heroine. She had been imprudent — not criminal, and ac- 
cordingly they received her, on her appeai'ance, aftei* 
publicity had been given to these diaagreeable circumstances, 
without disapprobation, but without any particular testimo- 
nials of applause, and she re-embarked in the pursuit of 
her profession, as if the occurrences had never been. 

Mr. Christmas left this country under favourable coun- 
tenance, and is not likely to be exposed to any of the hard- 
ships or disgrace commonly attendant on the punishment to 
which he was subjected. We profess ourselves enemies to 
the disclosure of ''tales of the ton,^* but it is notorious 
that our hCToine indignantly refused the offers of a dashing 
nobleman, who tendered her a life>provision for herself and 
son, of more than she could ever expect to make annually by 
her profession, even supposing her powers and charms to last 
to her latest moment of existence. On this recusal being 
named in the Green-room, and the offer of jsecuring an in- 
dependence to the son being particularly mentioned, a 
certain actress is reported to have exclaimed — <' And she 
refiised it ! — what hearts some mothers have I" 

The acting of Mrs. Chatterley was in the French school, 
chastened and sobered down by observation of English 
manners. She was a cold and artificial actress, though a very 
tascinating one, but this fascination was peculiar. Madame 
Vestris is fascinating-^so was Miss Foote, now Countess of 
Harrington ; but their fascinations not only differ with re- 
gard to themselves, but highly as regards our heroine — who 
had an archness, a coquetry of expression, completely 
a*4a'mQde de Parist and quite removed from anything of 
the luxurious or the sensual. Mrs. Chatterley never appeared 
to us to be in earaest — her heart never seemed engaged — her 
eyes sparkled, but it was not with the fire of love, but the ' 
consciousness of internal power — rather with the pleasure of 
self contemplation, than the rapture of contemplating any 
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other object. Mrs. Chatterley's acting, though in a diiferent 
line, was in the Siddonian school, and excluded all impulsive 
effort. 

Her Vtolantemid Lady Teazle were both talented assump- 
tions — ^but they were assumptions. There was no appearance 
of self-abandonment, of giving waj to the feelings of 
nature ; and even in the reconciliation with Don FleliTf when 
the whole soul of Violante is softened into love, Mrs. 
Chatterley wore a self-approving smile, that spoke more 
of the feelings of the coquetish mistress than the adoring 
wife. Her Juliana ^ in the Honey Moon, fell off in the 
fourth and fifth acts, and from the same cause. Her Mrs, 
Lovemore (Way to Keep Him), was the best we have seen ; 
. but there the acting of Mrs* Lovemore requires the sup- 
pression of feeling, and the artificial colouring of gaiety, 
and may be therefore said to be exactly in her line. 

Of those parts in which she assumed male attire, we need 
not speak ; she was too pleasing in the habiliments of her own 
sex, to please us much when she assumed others, and we 
refer our readers to our remarks upon Madame Vestris on 
this subject. 

On her performance in Twelve Precisely, only one 
opinion can be formed — ^it was admirable. She was beyond aU 
doubt the best French woman on the stage ; and her 
pUppyish officer (introduced in the only way in which a 
woman in boy's clothes should be introduced, as an assumed 
character) was very entertaining. She spoke the Hibernian 
dialect, too, with considerable precision. 

About 1822 and 1823, Mrs. Chatterley was very attractive 
in the metropolis, but she afterwards sank into comparative 
obscurity, and though recognised as a talented actress, did 
not draw. But shejieed ^lot regret this — ^it is the fate of 
her ill-fated profession. And when Kean and Miss 
Stephens, now Countess of Essex, ceased to attract, Mrs. 
Chatterley need not repine at her lot. 

Mrs. Chatterly was not so good an actress as Mrs. Da- 
venport by many degrees, nor (though in the same style) 
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did she possess so many qualifications as Mrs. Edwin ; but 
she was superior to Miss Chester, and, we think, equal to 
Mrs.Yates. 

She was aboYe the commoB height, with expressive and 
intelligent blue eyes ;. her face was too flat to be called beaa- 
tifuly but it was certainly what is termed pretty. 
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LOUISA TURNER. 



Perhaps one of the most gorgeous beauties of the preseut 
day is Louisa Turner, and as sbe has some claim to be con-  
si<tered an actress, having sported her fair person upon the 
boards of the Queen's Theatre, when under the manage- 
ment of G. Wild, and since again at a benefit, we have a 
right to give her a place amongst the dramatic beauties 1 

It has been said that beauty loses its charms when unac- 
companied by virtue. There is much truth in this, and it 
forcibly strikes upon our senses, when we reflect, that these 
unhappy creatures are disgracing their sublime nature by 
offering themselves, set off to the best advantage, to the 
highest bidder, like cattle at a market, and carekss whether 
they fall into the hands of wanton youth or debilitated old 
age, and this in the broad glare of day, in contempt and 
defiffiiee of woman's peculiar and divine attribute — modesty* 

In the dazzling hemisphere of the French capital once 
resided, under the protection of a member of the present 
Royal Family of France, the beautiful and accomplished 
Louisa Turner. Louisa was said to be the illegitimate 
daughter of an officer in the army. Her mother was, and 
now is, a woman possessing considerable beauty. At a very 
early age Mrs. Turner, who had a large family to support 
upon the slender profits arising from a small glove shop in 
Charlton -street, Regent-street, through the interest of 
friends placed Louisa as a pupil at the Royal Academy of 
Music : being fond of the study, she made great progress iii 
it. At about fourteen years of age she was introduced to 
the choir and the ballet of the Italian Opera-house, and to 
this circumstance her deviation from the paths of virtue 
m-'y be entirely attributed. The stage of the Opera is the 
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hot-bed of seduction. It is much to be lamented that no 
management hitherto has deemed it poUcy to prevent the 
ingress of the young and old libertines, with which the 
fashionable world abounds, behind the scenes of this other- 
wise well regulated theatre. 

It was at the early age of fifteen that Louisa's life of 
depravity commenced. She received an invitation, with two 
other danaeuaes engaged at the Opera, to breakfest with an 
M.F., equally celebrated for his gallantry and his patriotism, 
and a favourite alike amongst his constituents and a numer- 
ous circle of fair friends. There is every reason to believe 
that the girls who accompanied her, and who were both her 
seniors, were in the secret of the honourable M.P.*s inten- 
tions, for the house they took Louisa to was a brothel 
in Titchiield-street, Oxford-street. This house being in its 
furniture and appointments upon the same scale as any 
-gentleman's private dwelling, no suspicion was entertained 
by the unsophisticated Louisa of its character. Further 
detail upon this matter would be indelicate and superfluous. 
Her two companions retired as soon as breakfast was over, 
and Louisa's ruin was, unfortunately, effected. Shortly 
after this she became the mistress of the handsome Count 

D y, and resided at the house of Mrs. C — ^ke, in 

Jermyn-street. Here she became much sought after, and 
immense sums of money were offered for her ftivours. 

Lord y ^h fell passionatdy in love with her, and made 

her many costly presents ; amongst others a horse valued at 
two hundred guineas. 

Rather "an amusing anecdote (to all persons except his 
lordship) is told of the cavalier mode of treatment she fre- 
quently practised towards him. The same day that he 
purchased the horse he also presented her with a most ex- 
pensive plume of ostrich feathers, and informed her that he 
had taken a box at the Opera, and wonld accompany her 
there that evening. This, of course, much delighted Louisa, 
who was passionately fond of the gay scenes of fashionable 
life ; but soon after they had taken their seats in the box, 
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his kxrdflhip observed a gentleman bowing with great fettii- 
liarity to tlie lovely frail one beside him. 

" Who is that ?" said Y^ ^h. 

** Oh, it*s a particular friend of mine, and I want to speak 
to him. I wish you'd go out of the box for a little whiki 
love/* replied the smiling Louisa. 

Now, whatever his lordship's private opinion might have 
been of this most cool and impudent request, he did not 
express it, but politely proceeded instantly to indulge her. 
He was no sooner out of the box than she bedconed the 
stranger in, and there he remained, without once attempting 
to leave her side, until tiie performance was concluded. 
Had the stranger resigned the possession of the fair dnrge 
he had usurped, even at this stage of affairs, Lord Y - ■■■- h 's 
mortification might have been in a measure allayed, but has 
astonishment may be better conceived than explained, when 
the object of hiis adoration addressed him coolly, aa fbl- 
lowa: — 

** Oh, my dear Y h , I quite forgot you. Captain 

M'D h, Lord Y   h ; Lord Y ^h, Captam 

M*D— h. Good night, Y ^ - h . Perhaps you will 
call upon me in the moming-^hall be glad to see you. 
Good night) good night;" and with this, taking the Cap- 
tain's arm, she left poor Y '  > h in the lobby, unable to 
give utterance to his rage and mortification. 

l^e way tins thoughtless girl treated Lord Y ■■"■ l i 
only tended to increase his paiidality for her; for it does not 
appear, after she had thus deliberately insulted his dignity 
and wounded has feelings, that he discontinued his visits to 
her ; on the contrary, they were more frequent. Soon after 
his lord^p left England for the Continent, she wM the 
horse he had given her to the stable-keeper where it stood 
at livery, taking for it some trifie beyond the amount of 
debt incurred for its keep. With this trifle of surplus cash 
(such were her chUdish predilections) she purchased a large 
doU and doU's-honae, and with these absurd toys she vroidd 
amuse herself for hours. 
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As she became more edmmoii, her price and admirers 
decreased; and as she advanced into womanhood, her 
thoughtless turn of mind seemed to increase in its in- 
fluence over her. She imbibed a habit (too common 
amongst her fraternity) of drinking gin, and in pur- 
suance of this baneful practice, lost that self-respect which 
had hitherto been her leading characteristic. She associated 
with the most degraded of her class. But this was not for 
long ; a little good advice from one of her former protectors 
induced her to resolve upon going to France, out of the way 
of the bad connection she was rapidly cementing in this 
country. She did so, and almost from the moment she 
entered Paris, she lived in the enjoyment (if such terms can 
be applied to such a life) of luxury and magnificence, 
liouisa is now what the French term en 6on point t and is 
beautiful as ever. Jewelsi carriages^ and wealth are now 
her footballs. 

Louisa was induced some time since to act at the Queen's 
Theatre, but her efforts were not very successful ; she there 

attracted the attention of the Duke of B , under whose 

protection she was for some time, and we believe is still. 
The Duke is a strange character ; tlie following account of 
liim is from a work published some years since by an Ameri- 
can, and called, we believe, ** Views in Spain.'' 

'* Yonder dark visaged, scowling man, who drives his 
stanhope, a VAnglaise, is a dethroned potentate, the ex- 
Duke of Brunswick, who was banished from his realms by 
his exasperated and outraged subjects. One may read in 
his stem and forbidding countenance the cruel brutality of 
his disposition. The captain-general, tormented with many 
complaints brought to him, at length referred the matter to 
the government, and an intimation is said to have been given 
to his troublesome highness that he might have his passports 
as soon as he pleased. Among other eccentricities is a trick 
he haa of calling his servants, not by ringing a bell, but by 
firing a pistol, a pair of which are his constant companions. 
This he did one day to the utter consternation of a poor 
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tailor, who, coming into his chamber to take the measure 
of his princely person, was suddenly electrified by the dis- 
charge of a pistol, upon which he fled down stairs with pre- 
cipitation, thinking his life was in danger. 

" Yonder pretty woman in the blue cloth riding-habitf 
who goes scampering up and down on a grey gelding, with, 
an English footman, booted and spurred, toiling after her oa 
a bob-tailed bay, is the mistress of the Duke of Brunswick. 

** When she first came to Madrid, she went about in man^s 
attire, but the police getting an inkling of it, enjoined her to. 
resume her petticoats, since, for a woman to wear breeches, 
was a thing unsanctioned by the ancient usages of Spain/' 

From ** gay to grave" is at times a relief — ^and now we go 
farther, even to the grave-digger / 

The reasoning of the grave-digger in Hamlet ^ as to what 
in a case of self- drowning constitutes the act of suicide, or, 
in his own phrase, se'Offendendo, has afforded amusement to 
many myriads of readers and auditors, who perhaps had no 
idea of the source from whence Shakspere borrowed the 
doughty logic which he has put into the mouth of the clown. 
The passage we allude to is the following — 

First Clown. — " It must be se qff^endendo, it cannot be 
else, for here lies the point. If I drown myself willingly, 
it argues an act, and an act has three branches ; it is to act, 
to do, and to perform ; argal, she drowned herself wittingly.'' 

Second Clown. — ** Nay, but hear you, good man deliver.'* 

First Clown. — " Give me leave. Here lies the water — 
good; here stands the man — ^good; if the man go to the 
water and drown himself, it is will he, nil he, he goes ; mark 
you that — but if the water come to him and drown him, he 
drowns not himself ; argal, he that is not guilty of his own 
death, shortens not his own life.*' 

It is the o}union of Sir John Hawkins (see his note in 
Stephen's edition of Shakspere) y that in this passage it was 
the intention of the poet to ridicule an argument of the Lord 
Chief Justice Dyer, which was probably a matter of such 
notoriety at the time when the play was first acted, that the 
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audience would readily understand the allusion. The case, 
with the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice, is thus mentioned 
in a note to Blackstone. 

Sir James Hales, a judge of the Common Pleas, and his 
wife, were joint tenants for a term of years. Sir James 
drowned himself, and it was found /e/o de «e, and it was held 
that the term did not survive to the wife, and that Sir 
James's interest was forfeited to the king hy the felony, 
and that it consequently drew the wife's interest along with 
it. The argument of Lord Chief Justice Dyer is remarka- 
bly curious. ** The felony," says he, *' is attributed to the 
act, which act is always done by a living man, and in his 
lifetime, as my brother Brown said, for he said Sir James 
Hales was dead, and how came he to his death ? It may be 
answered by drowning ; and who drowned him ? Sir James 
Hales. And when did he drown him ? In his life- time. So 
that Sir James Hales being alive, caused Sir James Hales to 
die, and the act of the living man was the death of the dead 
man ; and then for this offence, it is reasonable to punish 
the living man who committed the offence, and not the dead 
man. But how can he be said to be punished alive, when 
the punishment comes after his death. Sir, this can be done 
no other way but by divesting out of him, jfrom the time of 
the act done in his life-time, which was the cause of his 
death, the title and property of those things which he had in 
his life-time." 

Seven objections have been raised against the theatres and 
theatricals ; we will give them as they emanated from a per- 
son of some talent, and we will answer them. 

1. Has not the theatre been originated, and generally 
sustained, by the bad passions of mankind ? 

2. Have not nine out often of the stars of the firmament 
of the stage been persons of questionable moral character ? 

3. Have not the pleasures afforded by the playhouse been 
more than counterbalanced by the evils of late hours and 
intense nervous excitement ? 

4. Have not many of the popular tumults in all ages been 
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engendered in the heat and unthinking enthusiasm of a thea- 
trical audience ? 

5. Have not the idleness and expense attending the theatre 
been a source of unpleasant reflection to its more thoughtful 
devotees ? 

6. Might not the redeeming spirits of the stage, such as 
Macready and others, accomplish more for the benefit and 
rational amusement of mankind, in methods of action less 
exceptionable than the theatre ? 

7. Is it not better, therefore, for the public to encourage 
the theatre, as it is, to a smaller extent, and useful lectures 
and publications more ? 

That there are some very great and deplorable evils con- 
nected with tbe theatre is a fact of the utmost notoriety ; 
but these we consider not inherent, but extrinsic ; while tlie 
good tiiat belongs to it is essential, and in our view, even as 
now conducted, far more than counterbalances the bad. 
But if we admit that the preponderance lies the other way^ 
it would still seem to us the province of true wisdom rather 
to seek to purge the theatre of the impurities which have 
collected there, and remove the unwholesome excrescences 
which licentiousness bas engrafted upon it, than to apply 
the axe to the root, and overthrow utterly what^ in its ori-> 
ginal and inherent nature, contains abundantly the elements 
of goodly fruit. 

The mere fact of the existence of adventitious abuses 
never furnishes a cogent argument for the abandonment of 
objects worthy in themselves, unless it can be shown that 
the supervenient evil has become so closely and thoroughly 
incorporated with them as to be inseparable, without greater 
cost of effort than is justified by the nature of the end to be 
achieved. That this is not so with i*egai'd to the theatres, 
is a position too plain to need that it ^ould be very elabo- 
rately enforced. No writer, and no combination of writers, 
no matter how highly gifted with talent, and how strongly 
animated with enthusiasm in the undertaking, could hope . 
to overthrow them utterly. They might possibly sttccfied 
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in casting so much temporary odium vpon them as to deter 
the best portion of society fVom partaking the amusement 
they afford ; but in so doing they would but remove a check 
that now counteracts the downward tendency which the 
theatre partakes with all human institutions, and thus in- 
crease the evil of histrionic exhibitions to that portion of 
the community on whose minds and conduct the acted ex- 
amples of the stage exercise the strongest influence, and for 
whose sake it is most desirable that the theatre shotdd be a 
school of morals, as well as a place of mere innocent dissi- 
pation. 

To reform the theatre, to oblige managers to exclude 
from the audience those who come unblushingly in the open 
character of prostitution, and to expel from the scene those 
lascivious and indecent spectacles, for which the great moral 
lessons of Shakspere are often thrust aside. These are 
objects perfectly within the reach of public opinion ; and to 
the accomplishment of these, therefore, it becomes a duty 
of the press to exert its enei^es. We now turn to the spe- 
cific objection of each question, and shall give to each a brief 
reply. 

1st. — The origin of theatres we concetre to have been, in 
all times and countries, the mere love of amusement, a 
perfectly innocent passion in itself, and susceptible of being 
turned to the promotion of incalculable good. Dr. Johnson 
has said that he who enlarges the boundaries of innocent 
amusement, deserves to be ranked among the benefactors of 
mankind. The theatre, in its intrinsic nature, is not merely 
a source of innocent entertainment, but of refined instruc- 
tion. The opening Unes of Pope's celebrated prologue de- 
scribe, with as much justice as eloquence, the real purposes 
and tendency of scenic exhibitions. 

2. — What proportion of players have been persons of 
loose morals is more than we can answer ; though, from a 
very limited personal knowledge of those of our own time, 
we are clearly of opinion that the interrogatory of our 
queriit b founded on an exceedingly ineorrect eftimate. 
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There are circumstances incident to the profi^aion of anp 
actor, which naturally lead to dissipation in some reepectaj: t 
and one of these circumstances, which the more toLeraiii: 
and enlightened spirit of the present age is daily diminishing^ 
is that prejudice which has made them, in some measure, 4>t * 
proscribed class. But the private moral character of lAdir* . 
vidual performers no more affects the question of the p];Q<n 
priety of encouraging theatrical representations, than the 
dissoluteness of tailors does the question of the propriety loS 
wearing coats. Dr. Johnson's occasional excess in wia^ . 
does not diminish the pleasure or instruction we derive from 
a perusal of the Rambler; the wild and dissipated character 
of Benvenuto Cellini does not impair the satisfaction mdih: 
which we survey the productions of his genius ; nor the la^ . 
morality of Sir Thomas Lawrence abate the delight with 
which we contemplate his spealdng portraits. If we .go. to. 
the theatre to see HanUet, it is no concern of ours that the- 
actor, when he has shifted off the integuments of the philQr 
sopbtc Dane, recruits himself from his exhaustion in a* 
neighbouring public-house, over a glass of punch or a pint I 
of porter. 

3. — If we answer this question in the affirmative,, it 
makes nothing for the alignment of our queiist. But the 
question does not admit of either a general affirmative or 
general negative reply. It is one for every individual to 
answer for himself, as every one must answer for himself, 
whether the pleasure of his cup of coiTee or cigar is not 
purchased at too great a cost (^ nervous excitement. £z« 
citement in great cities is a necessary of life, and Uiat which 
is produced through the instrumentality of such ^ents.as 
make up the sum of theatrical exhibitions is less harmiiil' 
than the excitement which would probably supply the pldoa' 
if theatres were abolished. . ,. 

4.— The popular tumults which have been stirred up hji 
8(%nic representations h'ave been the iasurrections of opw 
pressed men rising up against their oppressors. The stage 
has been the friend of liberty ; and hence the institution— 
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under governments of uneqnal laws, where the policy of 
the mlers was to keep the people down — of licensers, to see 
that no dangerous lessons of freedom should he taught in 
thfl acted examples of the stage. The argument implied in 
the question might he cogent, under an oppressive and 
ahMlute government, hut it has no application to things as 
they eirist m this country. 

'51— "Deiipere in loco." No one can be always busy, 
atd all amusements cost something. He who cannot afford 
the Amusement of the theatre, yet indulges in its error — 
the error is his own, not the theatre's. 

' 6.*--»Possibly they might, but circumstances, not choice, 
dedide most men's professions, and he who ** acts well his 
-pAttf*^ is generally considered as fulfilling the just claims of 
scKJiety ; the combination of talents which fit a man to be a 
gr^at aotor, would probably not render him as great in any 
otiier pursuit. The saying ** poeta nascitur," as far as it is 
true at all, is true in a much wider application than merely 
to poets. The question nms against the grain of nature. 
If Sterne had eschewed humorous writing, and made the 
grave eloquence of Jeremy Taylor's sermons his model, he 
might have accomplished more good, but more probably he 
might have fietiled in the attempt, and accomplished no good 
at all. If Shakspere had turned field-preacher, instead of 
play writer, he might have been considered as devoting 
himself to the more exalted calling, but we doubt whether 
hb would as usefully have employed his god-like faculties. He 
generally proves to be the most useful member of society 
who goes to work earnestly at that which is before him. 
Circumstances placed the stage before Mr. Macready as his 
field of action. He went to work upon it earnestly, and he 
luwisohieved such progress as to stand now, at this age, far 
in advance before all competitors. That he is doing good, 
much good, and in various wavs, we do not doubt; while 
we think it questionable, whetner, in any other pursuit, he 
could achieve equal eminence, and exert an equid influence 
in promoting the ends of sopiety. But why ask the player 
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to doif the baskin, and don the cowl or stole ? Why ve- 
quire the painter to throw by the pencil and seize the pen ? 
or the poet to tarn from ^e muses and devote himself to 
the austere worship of Minerva? -** Non omnia possamus 
omnes," to use the line from Virgil, which honest Partridge, 
in Tom Jones, was fond of quoting — many men are qualio 
fied for excellence in some one thing, but few in more. Let 
each then follow the bent of his genius, or yield to the force 
of circumstances, and strive to do well what it falls to his 
lot to do. 

7. — We come now to the last question of our reply. The 
mind is so constituted that it requires variety of occupation 
and variety of amusement. The broadest grimace of the 
theatre sometimes diverts a weary spirit, that could not be 
won by attractions of a more elevated kind. Lectures are 
good tilings, and so are books good things, very good, but 
one does not always desire to hear lectures, nor always to read 
books. Partridges are good things — capital good things in 
their proper place and season, but our readers, doubtless, 
remember the pathetic exclamation of the sated monk, who 
was obliged to dine on them every day in tiie year — 
** Toujours perdrix ! " exclaimed the melancholy ecclesiastic, 
'' toujours perdrix.'' The theatre, too, is a good thing in its 
place and season, and being an amusement that attracts vast 
numbers of people, it becomes a proper subject for the 
comments of the press, for a double reason. In the first 
place, judicious comments, approving what is really good 
and condemning what is bad, must have a tendency to raise 
the character of stage performances, and refine the morals 
of the theatre. Such notices, in the second place, increase 
the attraction of a newspaper to a large class of society, 
and thus extend the field of its usefulness, in regard to 
other subjects of comment and discussion. The subscribers 
to a newspaper are made up of persons of a great variety of 
tastes and pursuits. Some are chiefly attracted by its 
political articles, others by its literary notices, and a third 
class, perhaps, by its theatrical strictures. Against the 
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abuses of the theatre we stand ever ready to speak in repre- 
hension ; but his censure is most effectual, who, discrimi- 
nating between good and evil, indulges not in sweeping 
condemnations, but while he sharply animadTerts upon what 
calls for rebuke, is equally prompt to applaud what merits 
praise. - 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE DRAMA VCrSUS PUNCH — MRS. ORG£R ; HBR Lttft^^ 
&C. — OJ.D THORNTON, MISTAKING HIS WIFE ; HI0 
SUPERIOR ACTING ; DRAGGING HIS HIND LEGS AFTBR. 
HIM — THE BLACK EYE — ^WHITE-WASHINQ AN R«.B- 
PHA'NT — THE PRETENDER — LADY GODIVA—- 'MRS. WEST 
— MISS FITZWALTER — MISS VINCENT; HER LIFJB AlfD' 
AMOURS — OLD IRON-JAWS, &C. &C. 

We think it is Lord Chesterfield who defines laughter to 
be the characteristic of iU-manoers, and we haTe met Wfkb 
very learned reasons why a man should preserve a perptM^ 
gravity of countenance. £at, in sober truth, we are indioed' 
to imagine that laughter is not to be regulaied by rule, and ' 
that there are some circumstances in every one's life whidi, 
in spite of habitual self-command, will compel him toyiekl 
to temptation. Were it possible, indeed, before we expanded 
our risible muscles, to hesitate whether we should lavgh ot* 
not, the democratical philosophy would probably have had 
few disciples. The excitements to laughter are often of so  
trifling a nature as to shrink from the ordeal of rational 
inquiry, and the most contemptible causes have often pro<- 
duced the strongest effects. A man of tolerable sense, who 
would honour a sparkling effusion of wit with merely a 
smile, or, at the very utmost, a pleasant grin, will at some 
ridiculous nonsense burst into a sardonic fit of uncontroliabid 
laughter, and be ashamed the next minute for having made* 
himself a fool. The truth is that laughter is neither a pa8« 
sion nor a sentiment : it is an impulse which we cannot 
subdue, and over which reason has no control. 1^ gravest 
folks have been caught tripping, and we question whetfatr 
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even Quakers have not sometimes langhed as loudly as their 
less guarded neighbours. 

To minds of habitually serious temperament, the exciting 
causes must no doubt be stronger than with those hey-day, 
careless, lack-brained sons of merriment whose mouths 
expand into a grin at the holding up of a finger, but, we 
repeat, there are circumstances and situations in which the 
demurett physiognomies would not be proof against the 
temptatioii. At all events, we cannot consider laughter a 
crime. The bright spots of a man's life are few enough, 
without blotting any out, and since for a moment of mirth 
WB lunre an hour of sadness, it were a sorry policy to dimi- 
nath the few rays that illumine our chequered existence, 
life is an April day-sunshine and showers. The heart, 
like the earth, would cease to yield good fruit were it not 
someinim watered with the tears of sensibility, and the 
fciBt would be worHiless but for the sunshine of smiles. 

Our *' sunny hours" have been few enough » yet we have 
been so vulgsr as to laugh, and heartily too, and we hope 
to have many more causes of merriment before the time 
wben^ like Yoriek, we shall not have a jibe left ** to mock 
o«f own grinning." Now, we are not very diffident of 
acknowled^g (kit the confession detract as it may from our 
intellectual reputation) that there have been few occasions 
when we have langhed* louder or longer than at Punch*8 
PuppeUtkow^ We remember, spite of maternal remon- 
strances and predictions of caned shoulders and strapped 
hands^ throwing down our dog's-eared Virgil, sixty of whose 
harmonious, but to us discordant lines, we were destined to 
repeat at the. morning's lesson, on peril of corporal punish- 
ment and mental degradation-^we remember, we say, 
throwing down the prince of poets and starting up from 
our aest, all on the qui vt9«, at hearing the grateful, well- 
lounm sound of the trumpet, which in sonorous tones of 
asinine shrillness summoned a gratuitous audience to this 
most delightful exhibition— we say a gratuitous audience, 
beovnse the spectator might see it for nothing, if honour 

F 
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would let him slink away without droppini; the weU-eamed 
mite into the hat of the petitioning fantocciniat. Yet who 
could refuse so trifling-^so humble a tribute to genius? 
Who could shrink from the retreating rim, pressed by tiie 
ingenious solicitor agaiAst the hearts of his audience, aa Ite 
most vulnerable part, after so touching a display of feeHn^^ 
who, we say, could resist the plea with a ** Really I have 
no halfpence," when consdence was whispering all tlie while, 
as Generosity did to Sterne—*' You know you have a tiMQ^ 
sand?'' We recollect that, young as we were, we g^actty 
gave the penny destined to die purchase of nuts and apples, 
and heartily wished it had been mor^. Yes, we well re« 
member that, in defiance of all the dreadful antidpaliona «f 
the morrow, the awful magisterial frown of the trencher* 
capped arbiter of our destiny, and the prophetic vfaiDitt 
which would crowd upon our soul on the very ttireshold of 
our transgression, like Macbeth' 9 air-drawn dagger, or the 
perspective rope supposed to haunt the predestined mur- 
derer — spite of all these awful consequences, when the 
trumpet has sounded, we have seized our hat and followed 
through street, lane, and alley, the itinerant showman. And, 
ah I what anguish we have felt 1 how keen, how bitter has 
been our disappointment, when (and often luui it been the case) , 
after tracing the footsteps oi Punch* 8 master till we were tired, 
we have found it a wild-goose chase," and a mere igin9fahiM 
at last. The man who has forged a check, and is detected 
in the very act of presenting it — ^the thief who suffors the 
penalty before he has had time to enjoy the fruits of Us 
crime — can alone be adduced as pandlels; for we were 
doomed to encounter all the consequences of the time we 
had wasted^-all the penalties of neglected lessons, withont 
the satisfaction of reflecting that the temptation to which we 
had 3rielded had ended in actual enjo3rment. 

But if our Punch* 9 chase has sometimes proved fruitlees, 
it has been more than counterbalanced by tiie many happy 
hours we have spent in his company, the remembrance of 
which we always found strong enough to make the dread of 
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tooinorrow kick the beam. We think we see the fantoccinist 
now. He was an Italian — a little, thickset man, with a red, 
homorous-looking countenance. He had lost one eye, but 
tho other made up for the loss of its fellow by a shrewd- 
ness of expression sufficient for both ; he always wore a 
cat-skin hat and a rough green coat. At his back he 
carried a deal box, containing the dramatU persontB of his 
little theatre, and in his hand the trumpet aforesaid, at 
whose glad summons hundreds of merry laughter-loving 
faces flocked around him, with gaping mouths and anxious 
looks, all eager to renew their acquaintance with their old 
fsiend and favourite Punch, The theatre itself was carried 
by a tall man who seemed a sort of sleeping partner in the 
concern, or mere dumb waiter to the other's operations. 
Whether tibis favourite of our juvenile days is still living, 
we know not. It is many years since we last saw him, or 
heard the cheering sound of his brazen trumpet, and we 
began to think that Punch*8 s^lories had shared the fate of 
all terrestrial things and had faded away for ever. But how 
shaU we describe our astonishment, and (shall we confess it) 
ofur delight ? a few days ago, casting our eyes up the long 
perspective of Blackfnar's-road, we distinctly discerned the 
wall-known theatre borne on the shoulders of a man, and 
attended by a numerous troop of followers, young and old. 
We had been vain enough to imagine that with increase of 
years we had gained increase of wisdom, but we had flattered 
ourselves ^grogiously. Hear our confession. No sooner 
did we catch a glimpse of Punch's glory, than ail the recol- 
lections of our youthful delight ru^ed into our mind. We 
mended our pace and overtook the itinerant, just as he had 
set down his burden on a convenient spot for exhibition. 
We looked in his face, it was not our old acquaintance, but 
a stout, comely-looking young fellow, who, having on a 
amock-frock and a dog's-hair hat, had the appearance of a 
metic, and seemed of all people in the world the least 
worthy to tread in the shoes of his great prototype, the inimi*> 
table Italian. However; though witih this great drawbackon the 
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treat, and with the prepossessioa that it would be a soixy 
sort of affair after what we had seen some twenty years ago, 
we took our stand, and, with more liberaUty than usually 
falls to the share of a dramatic critic, we must confess that 
we found Master Punch every whit as merry a gentleman as 
when we had last the pleasure of falling into his company* 

Nor were we the only '* child of a larger growtibi" who 
was tempted to witness the exhibition. . Young and , o^ 
flocked round Punchinello's standard and mingled en ma9Se, 
without distinction of rank, all animated by the same senti^ 
ment of joyous expectation. We had the curiosityt during 
the performance, to look round upon the motley group. 
There was not a face but smiled, and many burst out into 
shouts of uproarious laughter. It was curious to remark 
the risible gradations. ** £hl help us,'' said an old 
woman, *^ that folks should laugh at such nonsense^" ami 
her mouth was expanded to a full semicircular grin. Those 
of the throng who appeared least burthened with this world's 
goods seemed the most vociferous in their sympathy. A 
few decently dressed personages, who formed the outsorts 
of the crowd, appeared less boisterous in their mirth, buc in 
any other company they would have laughed outright, as 
was manifest from the frequent application of their handker- 
chiefs to their moutlis, and the audible though stifled tit* 
terings, and tears of pleasure, which proved how arduous 
was the struggle between nature and good breeding. 

Two or &ree of a superior class kept at a still further 
distance, and only stole fiirtive glances at PunchinellOf as if 
they would have it understood that they had merely stopped 
by accident, or were waiting for some person, or were look- 
ing at something else ; yet, even these betrayed the truth, 
by their awkward attempts to conceal thdr risibility. One 
or two coarse jokes and miserable puns produced thunders 
of applause ; they could not have been better received 
within the walls of Drury ; and the last scene where Punc/i 
tricks the hangman, by getting his neck into the halter 
instead of his own, was received (as EUiston would have 
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said) with loud and reiterated bursts of laughter and ap- 
plause from all parts of a crowded and brilliant mobility. 

We canuot help thinking there is a great resemblance 
between the character of Punch and that oiFalstaff, 
' Fahtaff has scarcely a virtue (strictly so called) in the 
whole of his composition. He robs on the highway, cheats 
Ws hostess, slanders his Prince, and abuses his office. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, we lose the rogue, and, 
such is the magic of his humour, we forgive all his faults, 
and would forgive them were they ten times more numerous. 

Punch is a scion of the same stock, but with still darker 
shades in his character ; 

He intrigues, beats his wife, and kills his child. 

He scoundrel has no conscience— for his ill deeds never 
disturb the jollity of his humour ; and his grief, when he 
erpects to be hanged, has so little of penitence in it that it 
Is the mere compunction of detected guilt anticipating its 
punishment. 

Yet, who does not feel rejoiced at his outwitting the 
hangman ? Who could wish so merry a fellow the fate he 
deserves, or help exclaiming with the poet, ** Oh, Punch ! 
with all thy faults, I love, I love thee still ! " 
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MARY ANN ORCER. 



In lovely Orger*s form nnited shine, 

Such female ease and majesty divine, 

That each beholder must with awe declare 

Apollo's ^en«« was not half so fair ; 

But, when the stores of judgment, wit, and sense 

Her lips with graceful diffidence dispense, 

Each hearer owns, with pleasure and surprise. 

That Homer's Pallas was not half so wise. 

These different charms such different passions move, 

Who sees must reverence, but who hears must love. 

Our heroine first saw the light in the metropolis ; having 
been ushered into the duties and turmoils of existence by 
the joint efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William Ivers, then pro- 
vincial performers. Our heroine was bom on the 25th of 
February, 1788, and was frequently transplanted from town 
to town in her earliest infancy ; and, whilst yet in arms, 
appeared upon, though she could not tread, the boards, as 
the child in King Henry the Eighth ; in what manner she 
performed the arduous duties that thus devolved upon her 
we cannot state. 

In 1793 we find the name of Miss Ivers in the bills of (he 
Newbury theatre, for the girl in T%e Children in the Wood ; 
a character in which she discovered considerable theatrical 
and musical talent, and which, it has been drolly enough 
said, she continued to perform till her increase of stature 
rendered it impossible for the robins to inhume her, without 
an expense of leaves too great for the finances of a country 
manager. 

From that period she remained as a piece of stock utility 
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to Mr. Henry Thomton, whose troop moving every season, 
from Croydon, renowned for its walnuts, to Reading, ode- 
brated for its spiritual raiment, and thence to Windror, that 
seat of royalty and soap ^not to mention the more ignoble 
residences of Gosport, Newbury, and Chdmsford), and col- 
lecting, like the industrious bee, the sweets of those re- 
spective plants, may be presumed to have been better fed, 
clothed, and washed, and consequently more sober, clean, 
and perfect than any circuitous troop in the united kingdom. 
Mr. Thomton, the Agamemnon of this confederacy, is said 
to have been bred to the law, yet, mtVaMIe dfi>^, fkme re- 
ports him as an honest, worthy man. 

We are no admirers of popular prejudices, but an honest 
lawyer or a liberal manager is, to our thiiddng, assuredly 
a raita mis; but Harry Thomton, if he wasnot an honest limb 
oi tbe law, was certainly a goodfellow in a theatre, and a man 
of the most unaccountable singnlarities. His memory was 
intoleraUy bad ; he could scarcely recollect the names of his 
oldest performers, and the following anecdotes of him may be 
relied on : — ^The Margrtivine of Anspach, herself a stage an- 
tique of no small curiosity, had a seat in tbe neighbourhood 
of Newbury, and occanonally honoured Mr. Thornton's 
company with a bespeak : the play selected on the occasion 
to which we allude, was Otheilo, Did ever rural manager 
yet east, in any character, short of the hero ? Mr. Thom- 
ton was, of course, the Jlfoor qf Venice, The heroine 
being strangled, the Margravine rose to rethre ! Mr. Thorn- 
ton, with a pair of wax candles, was in duty bound to bow 
her highness to her carriage. A change of dress was ont of 
the question. Mr. Thomton was ever in a hurry, and 
where his body was present, his inind had a pertinacious 
knack of being absent. With his candles elevated above his 
head, his sable visage, and his Moorish apparel, he walked 
before his venerable visitor, bowing profoundly, and capering 
backward, like the champion at a coronation ; when, lo ! a 
blast from envious Boreas rushed through the entry, and 
his wax tapers were no longer lights. The manager, with 
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optics closed "by reverence, unconscious of the ** total 
eclipse/' continued his crab-like course, and nothing' but 
her own hright orbs could have possibly guided the lady to 
her carriage, through the palpable obscure. Mr. Thornton 
then very quietly returned home, and, weary with Ids •oom- 
niand at Cyprus, crept into bed, totally forgetful of the part 
he had performed, and consequently unaware that lamp- 
black and pomatum have but an iodifferent sympatiiy with 
white sheets and coverlids. The astonishment of- Mrs. 
Thornton, when the peep of Aurora betrayed her sable bed- 
fellow, with sheets and pillow-cases chequered likethfi tones 
and semitones of a pianoforte, may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The second anecdote, which tradition has reoorded, is as 
follows : — Miss Ivers was performing Mist Bkat^urd, 
in Speed the Plough , and our manager enacted Sir ^Mlip 
Blandfordf her father. The reader will perhaps imagine 
he was regularly studied in the part ; no such thing ; the 
proper performer was overtaken either by Bacchus or John 
Doe. Here was a standstill. **Well, well," cries the 
Protean chief, , "dress me for the part ;" then, pulliiig his 
own nose (a liberty he was very apt to take), " read over the 
part to me while I'm dressing ; there, there, that will do ; 
oh 1 aye, a murder — a castle, well, well, I know enough to 
ffo on for it /" Mr. Thornton accordingly floundered 
through the business as well as could be expected, till he 
arrived at the soul-harrowing recitulof his crimes to Robert 
Handy f which, according to the author, finishes as fol- 
lows : — "With one hand I tore the faithless womaa from 
his damned embrace, and with the other stabbed my 
wretched brother to the heart." But Mr. Thornton^ ciiti- 
cally supposing that, even in the most horrid narrations, 
something should be left to the imagination of the audieaoe, 
interpolated the text thus: — " I tore the faithless woman 
from his damned embrace ; with one hand I stabbed any 
wretnhed brother to the heart, and — what do you think 
Ididivith the other?'' 
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One night he was dressing for his character, and com- 
plained that he could only find one of his silken hose : every 
drawer, nook, and crevice was carefully searched, but no 
•stocking appeared ; at last Mrs. Thornton suggested that 
-Jie had put them both on one leg^ which actually proved to 
be tiie case. When performing that necessary act of clean- 
liness, changing his linen, he would frequently disrobe his 
soiled shirt,' and, quite unmindful of what he was doing, 
conclude his dressing without patting on his washed substi- 
'tute ; or else, what happened quite as frequently, put on 
again tiie garment he had just cast off. 

A wager was laid of rather a singular nature respecting 
Jiift absence of mind, and when he one night went up to 
town from Croydon, a lady of a certain description was put 
beside him in the coach, the wager being that Thornton 
would mistake her for his wife ; the pair arrived in town, 
and went to his old quarters, the O.P. and P.S. Thornton 
never discovered his error, but desired his supposed wife to 
go to bed : she did so, and he was preparing to follow her, 
wlien Mrs. Finch, who thought the frolic might proceed too 
far, for the real Mrs. Thornton's peace, interfered, and the 
lady sought another lodging. That Mr. Thornton was uu' 
aware of the trick practised on him is evident, as, had he 
been inclined to have made '* any little amorous engage- 
ments," he would assuredly not to have chosen, as the scene 
of it, the house of his wife's most intimate friend. 

But to return to our heroine :— she received from her 
father, who was a very good musician, instructions in that 
endianting science, and improved under his tuition in that 
department, and from frequent practice in the other parts 
of the profession she became a very valuable member 
of Mr. Thornton's establishment. A Mr. John Bland 
is said to have felt the force of her attractions, and the 
lady is thought not to have been insensible to the eloquence 
of his eyes and tongue ; but it seems to have been one of 
tkose transient passions which change of scene first inter- 
rupts and subsequently subdues. 

V 5 
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In the latter end of the year 1803, Mr. Thomas Orger, of 
High Wycombe, Bucks, a gentleman of considerable literary- 
powers and classical attainments, saw our heroine ; how, or 
where, we cannot pretend to say. Mr. Orger being a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, we cannot presume that he 
ever (at that period) ventured within the precincts of a 
theatre. 



" To see her was to love her," 

and Mr. T. Orger began to weigh the smiles of a lovely 
woman against the groans of the meeting-house,' and the 
sober drab of the sect against the lovely red and ^white of 
nature's mouldmg. 

'^ Oh I the choice wbajt heart can doubt ?*' 

Love, that has made apostates of so many — that has un- 
strung the finest minds, thrown down the cold barriers of 
philosophy, blunted the barb of the warrior, melted the 
heart of the stoic^ 
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** Made sages fools, but rarely made fools sage, 

overcame the scruples of Mr. Orger, and he quitted the 
" Society of Friends" for the society of one, whose exqui- 
site beauty and whose charming temper and many accom- 
plishments ^ve him reason to rejoice at this effort of reso- 
lution. 

Many actresses have won the affections of poetical peers, 
nay, of dukes and princes ; but it is a glory to our heroine, 
peculiarly her own, that she found her way to a heart steeled 
against the vanities of this world, deadened by the formali- 
tias and frozen by the prejudices of a pecuUar, though ami- 
able, class of beings. 

In July, 1804, Miss Ivers became the lawful possessor of 
the name by which she is now distinguished. She quitted 
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the stage, and lived in sedugion for a considerable period ; 
but the mind, once accustomed to a varied and busy exis- 
tence, is, perhaps, little fitted for the retirement of a scholar's 
study. Mrs. Orger sighed for those scenes that were dear 
to her by the recollections of her infancy, and the progress 
of her riper years. What could a man that loved peace do ? 
Mr. Oiger yielded to the solicitations of his better half, and, 
in the latter end of 1805, consented to his partner's once 
more entering the histrionic profession. 

In September, in that year, Mrs. Orger made her ap- 
pearance at Glasgow, as Amelia Wildenham in Lovers* 
Vows : Master Betty was the young Frederick ^ and though 
tiiat victim of John Bull's madness was then in the zenith 
of popularity, the people of Glasgow found time to appre- 
ciate our heroine's merit. 

Under the management of Mr. Rock, a man peculiary 
disagreeable in his manners and arbitrary in his regulations, 
Mrs. Orger did not remain very long, but joined the com- 
pany of Mr. Beaumont, at Aberdeen. 

From 1806 we find her beneath Mr. Beaumont's ma- 
nagement, at Glasgow, during a period when Miss Frances 
Maria Kelly, Miss Lydia Kelly, Mrs. Powell (afterwards 
Mrs. Benaud), H. Johnston, Oxberry, and many other 
celebrated performers, were also in the company. 

Apropos of Mr. Beaumont : — Tliis gentleman possesses 
that talent which the ancient Persians coupled with speaking 
the truth, and we modems with uttering truth's reverse, 
commonly called, drawing the long bow. A tragic heroine 
is engaged as a star, to play the first business. Macbeth 
is put up, and Mrs. Siddons asks Mr. Beaumont where she 
is to dress for Lady Macbeth ? ** Lady Macbeth f my 
dear madam!" cries our manager; '*no, not that; my 
wife plays Lady Macbeth, Is tliere not a gentlewoman 
who watches the lady in her sleep ? I do not know the 
play ; — I never read the play ; — ^but I am told she beats the 
other hollow ; because she is awake while the other is 
asleep, and no doubt the gentlewoman is very much a gen- 
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tlewoman — quite, my dear madam ^ in your lin6k'' -^^My. 
dear sir/' he has been known thus to aceost a new peir*' 
former, " you will be admirably seconded by my scenery t« 
my painter is a most uncommonly clever yoong >man ; he 
painted a snow scene for Perouae last season, so natecaUy,' 
so uncommonly naturally, that Mr. Maclean, a respeotafalis * 
oilman, of the Gallowgate, Glasgow, being in tbe|Ht, the- 
scene had such an eSect on him that he< was suddemljr- 
attacked with the most excruciating rhoimatism. What 
was to be done? His wife was in agonies. Well < sir, 
wliat do you think I hit on? I will cure him, sajSiii-t 
bnog him to the house to-morrow night, at hialf-.prio0,iin 
blanAffits. Well, my dear sir, in bbniGets they bnnq^ 
him : we played Don JuaUf and my fiew of hell, 'by ithtt 
clever young man aforesaid; produced so vtolant & pevapiraf • 
tion, that my friend, the oilmui^ walked botne pesfectly 
cured." «• • 

During the season of 1807t Mrs. Mountain, who mti 
starring in the north, took FiUse AlamUy or Afy Ctotwmv 
for her benefit, in which our henuiie, at very fihovt notioe>' 
sustained the character of CaroUne Sediey in an enchanting 
manner. Mrs. Mountain, who, though a singer, was^ nofc 
only a good actress but an excellent judge of acting, peiw 
ceived her merits and strongly recommended her to the 
notice of the Drury-lane proprietors. 

In 1808, Bannister, on a provincial tri^, settled for n 
while at Glasgow, and Mrs. Orger was appointed as the 
Maud to his Peeping Tom, Nell to his Jobeouy Joaejfinu 
to his Walter, Ann Lovely to his Colonel Feij/mmeUi^ 
and, in short, the opposite characters to all those which he 
supported, whether in sentimental comedy^ opera, or &i!fee« 

Mr. Bannister, whose heart was alwi^s a warm cfae, 
said but little of his intention to our heroine, but aearcelj^ 
reached town, ere by his influence he obtained her an ofiec 
from the London managers ; such an offer as put all idea 
of remaining longer in obscurity out of the question ; and 
accordingly on the 4th jof October, 1808, we find i>«t 
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hefoine with a beating heart, standing the test of metro- 
polkan oritidsm, as Lydia Lanffuuh, in Sheridan's comedy 
of The mvais. 

The Teception oar heroine met with was extremely 
ilaitteriBg ; but, as many ladies were already in possession of 
the characters to which she aspired, she had little oppor- 
tunity of proving her powers, and, ere she had been five 
raondis a member of the theatre, the conflagration of 1809 
** whdm'd it in one vast prodigious ruin/' 

•As wtf may not have another opportunity, we shall 
shertly reconnt the particulars of that catastrophe. 
• The entertainments of The Circaanan Brides and The 
Uueataaioug CouniafiHf were advertised for Saturday, 
February 25. There was no Oratorio (it being Lent) on 
thepreoeding Friday, a drcnmstance very fortunate, as the 
thioatee was entirely in flames at twelve o'clock on the night 
of the 24th, and many lives must have been lost had there 
b«Q any peilbrmince. After the recent conflagration of 
the rival house, th^ destruction of this new theatre excited 
much suspicion, particularly as the flames broke rapidly 
out of all parts. On a strict investigation, however, this 
melaneholy catastrophe was ascribed to accident ; but, what 
shamefai neglect 1 

Surely, the fate of Covent*f;arden theatre should have 
excited more vigilance and precaution. On the opening of 
the late theatre, ^e building of which had cost 129,000/., 
and which was never finished, an occasional epilogue, 
written by 6. Colman, Esq., and spoken by Miss Farren, 
assured the public that a conflagration could never happen 
at that theatre, as they had water enough to drown them ; . 
aad both the water and an iron curtain were displayed. 

..Many pompous allusions were made to this iron curtain, 
Aec, on the destruction of the other house; and tlie public 
seemed to have been lulled into a fatal security ; it proved, 
however, thefruHlesi precaution when a proper watch was 
not kept. A plank» on which Garrick had trod, had been 
preserved, but which now perished with the stage. 
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It was proved that the stove in the tipper eo^*room 
was of slight constmction, for the mere purpose of accom- 
modating the customers of the evening with water for tea, 
Scc.f and quite surrounded with wood-work. In this stove 
the workmen, who had been employed during the day, h&d 
made a much larger fire than it was customary to make 
there, or than it was calculated to admit ; the remains of 
which were left in it at four o'clock, and, it is reasonable to 
suppose, had communicated to the surrounding wood-work, 
and that the fire had been gaining strength from that time 
to the moment of its bursting forth. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, the fire spread in one 
unbroken flame over the whole of the immense pile, ex- 
tending from Brydges-street to Drury-lane ; so that the 
pillar of fire was not less than four hundred and fifty feet 
in breadth. In a very few minutes, all that part of the 
theatre, together with the front row of boxes, was on fire, 
and the rapidity of the flames was such, that before twelve 
o'clock the whole of the interior of the theatre was one blase. 
The theatre was at this time left to its fate,^ and tiie appear^ 
ahce was awfully and tremendously grand. Seldom was seeii 
so immense a body of flame ; and the occasional explosions 
that took place were awful in appearance, beyond descrip- 
tion. The inferior was most completely destroyed by one 
o'clock. Some of the houses partially caught fire in 
Russell-street ; but the engines, with a plentiful supply of 
water, continued to play on the houses contiguous to tiM 
theatre. The advantage of having a gr6at public structnra 
of this kind in an insulated situation, was apparent upon 
this awful and melancholy occasion. Although the engines 
coidd not arrest the progress of the flames in the theatre, 
they were able to play upon the surrounding buildings, 
and thus saved the neighbourhood from destruction. Net* 
ther the burning of Covent-garden theatre, nor the fire at 
St. James's Palace, could be compared, in terrific grandeur, 
with this conflagration. The Thames appeared like a sheet 
' fire. 
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At three o'clock, the flames had nearly subsided : that 
once magnificent structure presented to view nothing but 
an immense heap of ruins ; and, at five o*clock, the flames 
were completely subdued. 

Following the fortunes of the burnt-out comedians, Mrs. 
Orger went to the Lyceum, where, in season 1812, she 
particularly distinguished herself by the performance of 
PeUty iMrkms in The Highgate T}utmeli herJfod^ewas 
also much admired. 

On the rebttildiog of Old Drury, Mrs. Orger continued 
to be a great acquisition to the company, where she re- 
mained many seasons a fovourite with the audience, in a 
variety of characters. 

On Madame Vestris opening the Olympic, her first step 
wae to secure the services of our heroine, and she appeared 
to great advantage, in a variety of what are termed cha- 
racier parts f written expressly for her. She is now nightly 
before the public, looking lovely, and almost as young as 
ever. ** Time has brushed her lightly with his wing ;'' 
whilst her mind, enriched by study and long intercourse 
with the more intellectual portion of the world, entitles her 
fully to the praise the poet has bestowed upon her, and with 
which we have prefaced our remarks. 

In our brief biography of Mrs. Orger, we have men- 
ti<med one or two anecdotes of Mr. Henry Thornton, per- 
haps one of the most extraordinary characters of the day ; 
what we are now about to state we have from the most 
unquestionable authority, and from one who has often said 
that not half the strange things he did would be believed if 
put into print 1 

Thomton was for .many years the manager of a very ex- 
tensive circuit, comprising Windsor, Gosport, Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, Beading, Newbury, Guildford, in Surrey, 
and Chelmsford, in Essex. The theatres at all of these 
places were built by himself, and each had a dwelling-house 
attached to it, in which he and his family resided. As an 
actor he bad some taknt| but, as is oitm the case in small 
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companies^ he was in the habit of going on for all and ^very- 
part in the drama at the shortest possible notice; conse- 
quently, in the hurry of business, which was a favourite 
phrase of his, he seldom had time to commit the words to 
memory. 

He was an especial favourite with George the Third,, who 
was a great patron of the Windsor theatre, and ha$ been 
frequently heard to say on Thornton^s comipg on the stage, 
nudging the Queen familiarly on the elbow, " Now> Char- 
lotte ! now, Charlotte ! eh ! here's the man that never 
knows a word of his part/' 

It is related also that on the Windsor theatre being 90m- 
pleted, he bhowed the King all over the premises with j^reat 
exultation at having achieved his object — ^but unfortunately, 
on coming upon the stage, one of the traps had been left 
unfastened, and as Thornton went before the King, bowing 
him over the place with two wax candles lighted in his 
hand, he suddenly disappeared, lights and all, from the eyes 
of bewildered Majesty. 

" Eh ! eh ?" said the sapient monarch. " Where are 
you, Thornton, eh ?*' 

" Here, your Majesty," cried the manager, from the lower 
regions. 

The good-natured King stooped down to assist him, and 
in the first instance only fished up his wigy but was more 
fortunate in his second attempt. 

*' There," said he, laughing, " I told you I'd set you on 
your legs again when you finished the theatre ; so I havo^— 
eh, Thornton, eh ?" 

As Thornton grew old, of course he did not improve in. 
acting, but he had still all the inclination of earlier ds^s^ 
figure upon the boards ; and although his son and daughter, 
who had in ft great measure taken the reins of govemmexit 
out of his hands, did all they could to hinder him from so 
doing, he would contrive on some occasions to perpetrate a 
first tragedy part. 

On one occasion the party engaged to perform Earl 
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Osmondf in The Casth Spectre, was taken suddenly ill, and 
Thornton, whose memory was never over good, undertook 
to go on for the sanguinary nobleman. 

He was a very loyal man, and had been an officer in the 
Volunteers, and there was some peculiar belt and cartridge 
box which he particularly prided himself upon, as it liad 
been the gift of royalty, and he always insisted, when per- 
forming any character of a martial nature, on wearing this 
favourite article of his volunteer equipments. 

He was dressed for Earl Osmond, and his hair powdered 
— which was another peculiarity — and over the spangled 
tunic he placed the cartridge>box and belt, when he called 
his daughter into his dressing-room to see if his app(»nt- 
ments were complete. 

" Now — now, Maria !'* said he, for he had got a habit of 
imitating the peculiarities of -his royal master, ^' how do I 
look, eh?*' 

Biting her lips to conceal her laughter at the strange 
appearance he made, Maria assured him that everything was 
correct, for she knew full well that anything said as regarded 
the powder on his head, and powder-box at his side, would 
be perfectly useless. 

** Now, now/' said he, " what's this part about, eh ?'' 

His daughter here detailed to him the plot of the piece, 
and told him that in the fifth act she had to stab him, which 
of course was the finale of the business — as far, at least, as 
he was concerned. 

" I know — I kixow all about it — that'll do, I remember 
it. There's a ghost comes on, and sings a lullaby to a 
baby, and I stab you in the third act." 

" No, no, father," replied Maria, "you don't stab me, 
I fdab you in iliefijth, act — now, remember.'* 

**■ Yes, yes, all right, girl ; you stab me, or I stab you, 
it's one or the other I know, so tell 'em to ring up — 
(pulling his nose violently) tell 'era to ring the bell. I 
know all about it, so don't bother me any more." 

The curtain rose, and the play prqgressed admirably. On 
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the ftpp6sranc6 of Uie Bsrii Attended by two blscloiy 1ii6 
woolly heads of the negroes contrasted very pleaaingly with 
the powdered pole of their master. The applanse was 
tremendous. Thornton bowed, and then walked down to 
the lights and commenced his speech, in which he blended 
portions of CatOt Richard the Third, Macbeth, and Pen* 
ruddock — stopped everybody else who opened their month, 
for it was one of his pecraHarities never to let anybody speak 
but himself, and having gone through a tirade of ihodomon- 
tade about nothing, sttdked majestically off! 

In the same' superior style, he went tiinragh several suc- 
ceeding scenes of the play ; but in the third act, whether 
he found himself tired, or his imagination began to foil him, 
he insisted upon his daughter stabbing him, as he said, per 
agreement. 

" No, no, fkther," she cried with terror, on go^ on 
for the scene with him, " not now I tell yon, it is not until 
the fifth act." " Ah, very well— very weU,»' ssid he, " I 
know." 

They commenced the scene, and when nearly at the con- 
clusion, fbr he made an exception in his daughter, and al- 
lowed her to speak, in this instance, even more than her 
share, he burst out into the denunciation of Othello 
against the gentle Deidemona, and calling Angela all sorts 
of names, concluded by stabbing her, then and there ! and 
the play concluded for tiiat night only in three acts f 

Our readers may easily imagine tiiat this was his last ap- 
pearance in so prominent a character as Earl Osmond, 
and many may suppose that, on that eventful evening, he 
took his farewell of the stage : but not so ; Harry Thornton 
was one not so easily shaken off, and the cartridge box and 
belt often went on in parts of less consequence ; tiiough, 
strange to say, his farewell of tiie stage was taken in the 
identical play of The Castle Spectre, It was in some case of 
dire extremity tiiat they were induced to suffer him to act 
Reginald, the father of Angela, who has been imprisoned by 
Esmond for sixteen years in the dungeons of the Castie. 
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He begins the fifth act with a soUloqay, whidi his dangfater 
tcM^ great pains to drill him in previously to his bdng dis^ 
coveied on the stage, which he was, and with his hair pow- 
dered, and with the cartridge-box and belt appended to his 
ragged garments. A portion of the words he haid tospeak as 
Reginald bore reference to the cmel conduct of his brother, 
who had suffered him to remain in a dungecm for sixteen 
years, scantily fed and ill dothed, which he rendered 
Uterally thus :•— > 

First shaking his chains Tiolently, wluch produced any- 
tluDg but a serious effort, as tlie effect had a corresponding 
ACtioii upon the hair powder, he commenoed thus— - 

*' Oh, dear me ! whata wretdied fete is mine ! here have 
I been confined by my cruel brother in this dungeon for 
sixteen long years without f nod <md rmmmt t i^— oh, 
dear me ! 1 am so hungry, and so thirsty, and so weak, 
that I can't drag my AAiif legs after me 1'' 

This was the climax, and poor Harry Thornton never 
enacted ag&in. 

He would, however, still insist upon being oonsolted on 
die affairs of the theatre, and used to make the most whim- 
sical mistakes about the different characters or plays, all of 
which he had so mixed up, that he did not at last know one 
from the other. 

** What do you play to-morrow, my dear ?*' he would 
say to his daughter. 

'^ Romeo and Jnlietf fiither." 

** No, no, vou can't do that, you know $ i^ere's your 
Deedemona f 

In his last days tiie ruling passion was strong upon him ; 
for he would sit in his room dozing away for hours, but on 
the gate-bell being rung he would start up, pull his nose, 
and exclaim angrily to any one about him — 

'* There's the music bell again^-wfay — ^why don't the 
damned fiddlers play up ? — I'U fine 'em on Saturday." 

Poor Harry Thornton ! he was an eccentric, but a very 
honest man ; aye, and even an honest manager, and that is 
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what we don't like to say of half the modern sole lessees. 
Hia soo-ia-laW) Barnett^ sacoeeded him in management, 
and has grown, like him, grey in the ranks of Thespis. 
Like Thornton, jhe has kept the even tenor of his way, and, 
like him, is, and most deservedly, universally respected by 
all who have been fortunate enough to serve under his dra- 
matic banner ! 

We remember an aoecdote relating to parties who were 
once the leading persons in old Thornton's company, which, 
we think, may amuse our readers. 

Mr. H. and his wife were for many seasons t&e great 
features of attraction at Windsor, Gosport, Reading, &c. 
The lady played most of the ti*agedy queens and com^y 
ladies, whilst H. himself was the Richard, the Romeo ^ &c. 

This amiable couple liad, like most married persons, 
their little disputes and quarrels. H. was slightly addicted 
to drinking, and his lady to — coquetting with other gentle, 
men. One evening H. had been out later than usual* at a 
convivial party, and a stranger had aroused witMn him 
'^the green-eyed monster" by being rather too lavish in 
his praises of his better half — so much so, that his language 
denoted to him in his rage almost ** a foregone conclusion'' 
by no means favourabla to the unblemished virtue' of 
Mrs. H. 

Some little remonstrance took place on his arriving at his 
domicile, which was not received with that mildness of tern- 
per generally displayed by the lady ; words w^e succeeded 
by blows, and we grieve to narrate that Mr. H. gave — ^by 
no means as a token of affection — a tremendous black eye 
to bis better, or, as he called her on that occasion ^ his 
worser half. Now, a black eye amongst friends is nothing ; 
raw beef-steak will iiemove the foul stain ; a leech may also 
be applied with advantage, and, we believe, the gentlemen 
of the prize*ring have some peculiar remedy for the incon- 
venience, which is kept a profound secret from all but them- 
selves. In this instance it was peculiarly unfortunate, as 
on the following morning Mrs. H. had to personate JuHana 
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in The Honeymoon t to the Duke Arama of her affectionate 
husband. 

In the morning ** cool reflection came," and Mr. ' H. 
apologised to his wife for the slight accident of the preceding 
night. 

** Don't talk to me, you wretch !*' replied tiie angry fair. 
'* ril expose you ; I'll go to rehearsal just as I am, and 
tell all the company how I got this disgraoefiol appear-' 
ance." 

'' Well, but, my dear, put a little whitening and rouge 
on your eye, nobody then will see it. Why expose your 
husband?'' 

" Expose ! yes, I will expose you, and I'll expose yon at 
night too ; remember what you have to say in the Duke, 
when I ask you if you'll betU me ; remember your reply — 
how will you get over that ? all shall see I've a black eye, 
and all shall know you gave it me; and then, Mr. H., you 
that atiempt to play the Duke AranzOf how will you 
reply — * The man who lays his hand upon a woman, save 
in the way of kindness, is a wretch whom *twere gross 
flattery to call a coward!* how will you say that, 
Mr. H. ?" and Mi%. H. drew on her gloves, having first 
dispensed with a cap, put on th6' smallest of bonnets, and 
braided the hair of her forehead so as to show in its hideous 
deformity the ''head and front" of her base husband's 
" vile offending." 

Mr. H. declined the honour of rehearsing, and strolled 
down to the Blue Pig to console himself with the morning 
paper, a pipe, a glass of ale, and the advice of his friend the 
landlord. Evening came ; the theatre was full ; Mrs. H. 
walked on, in all the hideous terrors of her black eye : the 
story had got wind, but H. was a favourite, and the lady 
weUUknown as a shrew and something more. The important 
scene arrived when she looked for her proudest triumph, 
and with the most malicious of expressions, she said (as per 
part)— 

"Then, I suppose, you'll be^t me !" — aloud, and then 
aside — " Now, get over that, you beast." 
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H. drewhimeelf up, and leading her forward, said wi(h 
emphasis — 

'* No, madam. The man who lays his hand upon 
a woman, seme in the way qf necessary chastisement, is a 
wretch whom 'twere gross flattery to call a coward V* 

**BxaYO, bravo T' said the landlord of the Blue Pig, 
loading off a round of applause, and the discomfited Duchess 
retired to put some rouge and whitening upon 

JOerBkickEyel 

The marriage state among theatricals is seldom a bed of 
roses, affmaybe instanced in the numerous separations, 
divorces, &€;, which ooeur amongst them. A case io. point 
oc<?ttni immediately in the person of 

3fr«. Wayktt. 
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MRS. WAYLETT. 



** Cheeks blushing at the insinuation of her tell-tale eyes ; 
then her HpSf Jack ; lips, sweetly smiling ; or if not smiUng, 
more loyellly pouting>*beautifiil in suUenness ; and then. 
Jack, herneck ! Oh! Jack, Jack V* — Shbridan. 

This charming actress and delightfiil songstress is the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman of Bath ; her maiden 
name was Cooke, under which cognomen she recoYcred 
damages, or rather her father did, for the loss of her ser- 
vices from a gay Lothario of that loose city, &med for sing- 
ing the song ''Gee ho, Dobbin!*^ With this dower she 
won a husband, and soon found she had ''gained a loss.*' 
It is not our intention to enter into the causes and effects of 
their separation — incompatibility of temper is the best word 
on these occasions. 

The first time we saw the loyely Waylett was under 
Bunn's management at Birmingham, which afterwards led 
to a closer connexion between the parties. 

Mrs. Waylett is a good actress, and in country girls her 
exquisite Somersetshire dialect is most delightful. 

As a singer, she is the first and best ; indeed, we may 
say, the only ballad-singer of the day. Who that has ever 
listened to her " Kate Kearney," but will agree with us in 
our assertion ? 

Mrs. Waylett in person is about the middle sice, with a 
form modelled with the finest proportionf) — Tcliptuously •» 
bon point, and " then her neck ! Oh, Jack, Jack I'' 

She has lived under the protection of Mr. Alexander Lee* 
we believe, for many years ; is a well conducted and excellent 
woman— nor mean nor mercaftary, and might, for propriety 
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of conduct and goodness of heart, beheld up as an example 
to many of her more pradish contemporaries. Many a pka- 
sant party have we joined at her residence in Binaaingfaam^ 
and many a good joke does this remembrance call up. * 

Bnnn, who, as a manager, tried to imitate Elliston, wa» 
a fellow fruitful in resources in all cases of emergeney. Oae 
evening during the engagement of Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
Franiensieih was performed to a very full house, and it 
was not until the last moment that it was discovered no ava^ 
lanche had been prepared, under which Frankenstein and 
the Monster are buried in the denouement. On Bunn be- 
ing informed of the circumstance, he rushed up stairs, where 
a large basket elephant was kept, summoned the painter 
and a man who happened to be employed in white-washing 
some of the rooms, and in a few minutes they (first cutting 
off his legs) reduced the ** mighty monster'' into a veritable 
representation of an avalanche of snow; and it was thrown 
from the ** flys" at the appointed moment, amidst general 
approbation and thunders of applause. 

During EUiston's management of the Birmingham the* 
atre, many strange circumstances occurred. We remember 
his deputy, " Old Lee," known by the cognomen of 
** Coronation Lee," and well remember a capital story of 
his, called 

TTie Pretender! 

Old Lee would always chuckle and assume a mysterious 
air, if the chastity of any actrtes, of doubtful reputattion, 
was discussed in his presence, and at last to bring in his 
story by the neck and heels, would say, I fear she is but « 
Pretender f which reminds me of a circumstance that hap- 
pened to a friend of mine, just after the last rebellion. 

Major G ' , of the Rifles, then quartered in Dublin, 

was carrying on an intrigue with a lady of reputation, and 
on a certain evening they were in a house, and I am sorry to 
say, for the sake of the lady's fame, in the same room, and 
** the same bed together. 
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At the period of the story^ a report was rife in Dublin , 
that Charles Stuart, commonly denominated the '* Pre- 
tender," was seereted in the city, and a strict search was 
made, if possible, to discover the hiding^ place. 

Amongst other places,, the house where the gallant Major 
and the frail lady were amusing themselves was visited by 
an officer of his guard ; every room was examined, and, at 
length, admission demanded to the bed-room of the Major. 

'* What the devil do ye want here ?'' said he, in answer to 
the summcMis. 

*' Open the door, in the king's name," replied the party. 
*' We se^k the Pretender." 

'^ Devil a Pretender there is here/' cried the Major, 
opening the door, ** but there's some one in that bed that I 
would not have discovered for a thousand pounds. It's a 
lady, and sure you would not be ungallant enough to expose 
her ?" 

** We must be satisfied 'tis not the person we seek." 

** Then you shall be," said the Major, putting the bed 
clothes up from the bottom of the bed, and exposing the 
antipodes of the head and shoulders of his fair companion. 

"There, by the holy— do you call that a Pretender /"* 
said he* 

The officer was perfectly satisfied — ^left the room with 
many apologies for having disturbed the Major, and taken 
his oum wife 

For the Pretender/ 

Most persons acquainted with the ndghbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, have also visited Coventry, and are aware that at 
•a certain period the old ceremony of Lady Godwin riding 
through the sti'eets is kept, which is done by a female of 
exquisite proportion, dressed in a flesh-coloured suit. The 
female who for many yean has personated the patriotic 
Countess, was, and is well known aa a handsome nymph of 
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the paT^» oocanonally residing at Coventry, and sometimes 
at Birmingham, and ia denominated and called, par distinc- 
tion, " The Countess." 

Some few months back, an actor of some celebrity was 
starring at the latter town, and intrusted some of his par- 
ticular friends with the secret of an intrigue he was there 
carrying on with a lady of title. He had, he said, becoHitf 
acquainted with her when she was travelling incoffj and was 
perfectly satisfied that he had made an important conquest. 
He said that on no account could he prevail upon her to 
visit the theatre ; but at lengfth, on the night of his benefit 
being appointed, which was Ins last appearance in the town, 
he informed his friends that he had secured a private box, 
and she was to honour the theatre with her presence. 

The evening arrived, and he pointed out to one or two of 
his friends, a lady deeply Taled and elegantly dressed, who 
was seated in the recess of*the box, evidently avoiding ob- 
servation. He hurried through his part, and joined the fair 
object of his adoration, and when all was over, escorted her 
to a carriage, which he had waiting at the door. 

The friends stationed themselves so as to catch a gUmpse of 
her as she passed ; her veil was raised for an instant, and he 
looked towards his friends with all the exultation of a con. 
queror ; but what was bis horror at finding, that instead of 
the awe and deep respect her presence should have excited, 
a loud hoarse laugh immediately succeeded the recognition. 
*'Lady Godiva, by God!" said one. ^'How are you, 
Sally ?'' ejaculated the other ; and the dramatic hero found 
that he had achieved the conquest of one of the most cele- 
brated pavement polishers of Birmingham and Coventry. 

In noticing the Daughters of Thespis, we have not space 
to give even a brief chronicle of them all ; indeed many of 
them would make but dull matter-of-fact biography. There 
is the lovely Mrs. West, still on6 of the most beautiful 
women of the day-— the very image of the far-femed Mary 
Stuart, the iU-finted Queen of Scots. Her history is soon 
told ; a good mother and a good wife, she is beloved and 
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respected by all. The lovely Miss Fitzwalter (whose real 
name, we believe, is Fowler, being married to a gentleman 
bearing that nomenclature) is a splendid creature, but her 
conduct is unimpeachable, and we confess we are aware of 
no anecdote comietsted wHb her history. We have princi- 
pallj to do mth those who have made themselves conspi- 
cuous by some conduct unconnected with their profession — 
such, for example, as the pretty and most interesting 

jllis9 Eliza Vincent. 
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MISS ELIZA VINCENT 



Coquettish and lively is her air — 

Both studied, though both seem neglected ; 
Careless she is with artful care. 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 
With skill her eyes dart every glance, 

Yet change so soon you'd ne'er suspect them j 
For she'd persuade they wound by chance, 

Though certain aim and art direct them. 
She likes herself, yet others hates 

For that which in herself she prizes ; 
And while she laughs at them, forgets 

She is the thing — ^that she despises I 

This young lady, now announced in the largest of type 
in the largest of bills of the largest of minor theatres, as 
the ** acknowledged heroine of domestic drama," which 
theatre is now under the superior management of Mr, 
David Osbaldistone— commonly called " Old Iron-jaws" — 
is the daughter of a respectable newsvender, residing in the 
neighbourhood of the Blackfriars-road. Her earliest effort 
in the drama was at Drury-lane theatre, when a child, in a 
Christmas pipce called Zoroaster^ in which she very beauti- 
fully personated TTie Spirit of the Star. She gave great 
promise of talent and surpassing beauty, both of which she 
has realized in riper years, and is an actress of considerable 
talent, but with great affectation of manner, and displays in 
all her efforts a considerable lack of intellect, which may, 
perhaps, be mainly attributed to her close connection with 
the insipid manager of the ** Royal Vic," who has one 
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advantage over all the modern lessees — that of being almost 
universally disliked. 

Miss Vincent has never succeeded in a theatre where she 
had to make l^er own way — of course, at the Victoria she is 
puffed into a Sort of fame, the principal portion of which 
has been gained by exhibiting her person in tight buckskins 
'"xl top-boots as the redoubted Dick Turpint and singing, 
^t attempting to sing, that elegant ditty — coarse and vulgar 
even in the mouth of a man — termed, " Nix my dolly, pals, 
fake away ! " but this display no doubt brings grist to the 
mill, and answers the purpose of the refined Mr. Osbal- 
distone, whose various acts of generosity have been handed 
down to fame by the Satirist newspaper, who has honoured 
him with a place amongst its 

Eminent Mountebanks ! 
which we shall transcribe for the benefit of our readers. 

THE MAN WITH THE IRON JAWS ! 

" The great house of Osbaldiston and Co. — my con- 
science !" — Scott. 

To sing of Osbaldistone is my lot — 

Not gallant Frank, immortalised by Scott — 

Whose hand could keep his head ; the mirror he 

At once of courage and of courtesy. 

Who won " Die Vernon " by hig manly merit, , 

A lass as full of virtue as of spirit — 

But one as far removed froni such as he 

As things that are Antipodes can be ; 

Whose hand ne'er closed on aught but sordid pelf — 

Which he can keep — and so can keep himself. 

But if his hand can keep his head as well, 

George Wynne and Daddy Vincent best can tell ; 
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Whose courtesy is shiewn fai each arrangement, 
Of broken faith and unfulfilled engagement ; 
Who won, vast prize, and stiU upholds in folly, 
The lady filmed for singing '' Nix my DoUy I'' 
Which proTes, though not intelligent his views, 
That he, most certainly, was fond of news. 
Much information lacked, and so he bought her, 
Or rather, some say, »tole the new9man*9 daughter. 
How much with histrionic talent blest 
The boards of Covent Garden can attest. 
When orammed with orders was each upper tier, 
The order bearers even hissed the Pierre / 
And then, oh ! prodigy — ^but 'twas the cause, 
A tear stole down upon those iron jaws. 
May conscience make thee totter on thy pins, 
And not thy horrid acting, but thy sine. 
Force the hot drop from eyes unused to weep ; 
As memory calls up in thy dreamy sleep 
Thy insults — ^which, when poverty and care 
Prest hard, thy betters have been doomed to bear. 
Farewell, thou thing of iron heart and jaws, 
Feed thyself fat upon the just applause 
Thou gain'st, aUke both on and off the stage ; 
Fancy thyself the lion and the rage. 
Alas ! thou art not — ^thou art simply but 
Nine penny ehawwen of the nei^est cut ! 



With this we conclude the varied adventures of the 
DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 



FOOTB 

Praising the hospitality- of the Irish, after one of his trips 
to the sister kingdom, a gentleman asked Mm whetiier he 
had ever been at Cork, " No, Sir," replied he, quickly, 
" but I have seen many drawinffi of it." 

MISS FSNTON (AFTERWARDS DUCHESS OF BOLTOn). 

This lady was first the duke's mistress, and hi consequence 
of a quarrel, was dismissed by him ; but, unwilUng to lose 
his affection, she bethought herself of a scheme, as a last 
resource, to work upon his feelings, and bind him to her 
once again . She dressed hendf in the habit of his fovourite 
Polly f in TTie Beggar* 8 Opera, and standing before him in 
all the grace and simplicity of the character, spread her arms 
and sang — OA, what pain it is to part ! lliis stratagem 
had the desdred effect — ^the heait of the duke was melted in 
a moment, and he took her to his anas, no longer to be his 
mistress, but his wife. 

THE BXOGAR^S OPERA. 

The origin of this piece, which was written by Gay in 
ridicule of the musical Italian drama, is related by Pope to 
have been as follows : — Swift had been observing to Gay, 
what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate pastoral rxA^t 
make : Gay was inclined to try at such a thing for some 
time, but afterwards he thought it would be better to write 
a comedy on the same plan. This was what gave rise to 
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TJie Beggar's Opera. He began on it, and, when he first 
mentioned it to Swift, the Dean did not much like the pro. 
ject. As he earned it on, he i^wed whpit he wcol^ >tQh(tf|} 
of us, and we now and then gave a correction ; but it was 
wholly of his own writing. When it was done, we neither 
of us thought it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve, 
who, after reading, said, " // would either take greatly , or 
be d — d confoundedly,** 

MRS. MOUNTAIN. 

The following exquisite '* Impromptu on Mrs. Moimtam's 
first appearance, after her return from Dublin/' appeared, in 
7%c «n7i>APr€M of December 27, 1809 :— 

'' Sweet is the perfume of the Mountain rose,  > 

And pure the stream that from the Mouniain Hows -; 
The sun's first beams with gold the Mountain spiiead', 
And its last rays are on the Mountain shed ; ' 

Vainly the tempest shakes the Mountain's brow, 
From storms the Mountain guards the vale below ; 
Nature has this pre-eminence to Mountains given, 
Of all her works the Mountain's nearest heavens" 

QUIN AND FOOtE. 

Says Quin, ** A noise in my house I have heard, 
And of late, when alone, I've been very much daunted." 

" Say you so ?'* cried Foote ; ** you have cause to be scared. 
For, I'm certain and sure, 'tis by spmto you're haunted." 

OARRTCK 

Was once dining in company with a few friends, when ^ 
Urge Cheshire cheese, uncut, was, as customary, brought on 
table ; Garrick asked another where he should cut' It. 
** Anjrwhere you please," answered the otlier ; upoii 
which he handed it to the servant, and desired him to carry 
it to his house, observing, "Then, with your permission, I 
will cut it at home." 
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